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Great NortTHerN TeLtecrapH ComMPpANy 
Continues 20 Per Cent Divipenp 


The report of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company of Copenhagen for 1932 shows that 
9,000,000 kroner are available for dividend pur- 
poses, the 20 per cent rate being continued. This 
money is payable in pounds sterling, and arrange- 
ments have been made whereby Danish stock- 
holders can turn in their coupons in London. In 
spite of the uncertain conditions in the Far East, 
which is served by the company, business permitted 
the transfer of 11,000,000 kroner to the 1933 ac- 
count. Almost 2,000,000 kroner of this sum came 


from the sale of certain interests in foreign enter- 
prises. 


Great Brirarn’s Trape Pacts witH 
SCANDINAVIAN CouUNTRIES 


The trade agreements which Great Britain re- 
cently signed with Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
contain preferential clauses that are expected to 
be of reciprocal benefit to the countries concerned. 
Bargaining is said to be a leading feature of the 
treaties which will soften the serious effect of the 
prevailing tariff rates. Scandinavian trade delega- 
tions which went to London found Walter Runci- 
man, president of the Board of Trade, ready to 
make concessions in order to allow exporting from 
Scandinavia to England. 


NorweGiaAnN BANKING STRUCTURE 
CONSIDERABLY STRENGTHENED 


A favorable sign of improvement in Norwegian 
money affairs is seen in the fact that the banks, 
especially the larger savings banks, have had before 
them the problem of finding profitable employ- 
ment for idle funds. Only a few small banks were 
added to the list of those under public administra- 
tion in the closing months of 1932, but there is still 
approximately 200,000,000 kroner kept out of free 
circulation. During last year eight commercial 
banks, with a capital of 19,000,000 kroner, sus- 
pended payment, but a new factor of safety is the 
official guaranty for savings banks which became 
operative in 1932. The management of Norges 
Bank continued its policy along conservative lines, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that its attitude 
with reference to foreign exchange was fully vindi- 
cated. Instead of the establishment of an official 
exchange control, voluntary cooperation between 
bankers and importers proved sufficient. 


Borors Stren Works INCREASES 
Divienps From 3 To 4 Per Cent 

Any increase in dividends, if only 1 per cent, 
must be taken as indicative of improved industrial 
conditions. The preliminary annual report of the 
Bofors Steel Works of Sweden, while showing a 
practically unchanged profit over 1931, encouraged 
the board of directors to order the dividend in- 
creased from 3 to 4 per cent out of a net profit of 
1,050,000 kronor. The Bofors Works has for its 
managing director Dr. Sven Wingquist. Besides its 
manufacturing plants, the company owns extensive 
iron ore mines and smelting furnaces. 


AMERICAN Bankers’ AssociaATION 
For One Centrat Bank 

In a report prepared by the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers’ Association 
it is proposed that banks in general should be 
brought into the Federal Reserve System on , 
broadened basis of admission to membership which 
would take in numerous State-chartered commer. 
cial and mutual savings banks not now in the sys- 
tem. The report suggests that “perhaps a solution 
is to be sought in the formation of a Central Bank 
of the United States,” of which the present twelve 
independent Federal Reserve Banks would be 
branches. 
Concerns PArtTIcIPATING IN BurRMEISTER & 
Watn Six Mintion Kroner Loan 

Besides the four Copenhagen banks subscribing 
to the loan of 6,000,000 kroner to Burmeister & 
Wain as new capital with which to carry on busi- 
ness, the following companies are participating: the 
Baltica Assurance Company, the Carlsberg Brew- 
eries, the Steamship Company Norden, the United 
Brewery Company, the United Steamship 
Company, Héjgaard & Schultz, A. P. Méller, 
C. Schou’s Factories, the East Asiatic Company, 
the Copenhagen Free Port, the Danish Employers’ 
Association, and the Port Management. 


NORWEGIAN SPIrZBERGEN Coat CoMPANY 
Increases Outreut AND Prorir 

The financial report of the Store Norske Coal 
Company of Spitzbergen shows the net profit for 
1932 to be 172,000 kroner as the result of an in- 
creased output which totalled 241,883 tons as com- 
pared with 204,833 tons in the preceding year. The 
Norwegian State Railways bought 98,000 tons and 
the Swedish State Railways 6,000 tons. An agree- 
ment was made whereby the amount due the Nor- 
wegian Government was written down to 2,394,000 
kroner, the capital stock being written down simul- 
taneously from 9,600,000 kroner to 1,920,000 kroner. 


‘Temporary Import MoNoPOLY ON 
Datry Propucts 1n SwEDEN 

A recent Swedish royal decree provides that the 
King may, if he finds it necessary, order that 
dairy products, such as milk, cream, butter, and 
cheese, may be imported into Sweden only by those 
to whom the Government gives permission, the de- 
cree to be effective until June 30, 1934, A general 
milk fee is now being collected from milk pro- 
ducers by the National Association of Swedish 
Dairies in order to promote a better sales organiza- 
tion. 
A. P. MOiier Suieeinc CoMPANIES 
Pay 8 Per Cent Divivenp 

The two shipping companies in the A. P. Moller 
organization, the Steamship Company Svendborg 
and the Steamship Company of 1912, earned a net 
surplus of 2,500,000 kroner in 1932 according to the 
annual reports published at the meeting of the 
board of directors held in Copenhagen. The two 
companies own ships of a combined tonnage otf 
213,596 tons. The amount available for the 8 per 
cent dividend to be paid stockholders is 220,800 


kroner. Junius Morirzey. 
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Mountaineering in Norway 
By C. W. RuBENsSON 


ORW AY is a spacious country. Wherever we look we have 

distances and long vistas. If we gaze out to sea, the eye follows 

the fantastically branching fjords that cut deep into the land 
and lose themselves among thousands of islands and skerries. If we look 
in toward the land, we see deep forests, wide stretches of mountain 
plateau, glaciers, and jagged peaks. 

Norwegians have followed the call of the wild from of old. They 
have been forced to do so. Even though Nature is splendid and prodi- 
gal, generous she has never been. The struggle for existence has been 
a battle with the powers of nature, with storm and cold, rock and snow. 
The way from one inhabited spot to another has gone across arms of 
the sea or through mountain passes. Grim necessity has taught 
Norwegians the arts of sailing, skiing, and finding their way in the 
mountains. 

But sport begins where necessity and utility end. The clergyman 
and doctor who risked their lives in order to bring consolation and help 
to some poor fellow living on a lonely reef, the mail carrier who made 
his way alone across the mountains in all kinds of weather, did their 
duty quietly and as a matter of course. We who call ourselves sports- 
men bow in reverence to their courage and skill. And any one who has 
seen the old roads and passes which people had to traverse in order 
to cross the mountains, or the perilous paths which were the only means 
of access to lonely mountain farms and crofts, will realize that the 
people who walked them would need to have pretty good control of 
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their nerves. Nor did bird catchers and egg hunters need to be impressed 
by the feats of those who climbed mountains for sport. 

For the matter of that, we should not be too sure that the spirit of 
sportsmanship is something that belongs only to our own time. The 
old vikings were out for plunder, to be sure, yet some of their feats 
could not have served any useful purpose; it was sport for its own 
sake. The saga says of King Olav 'Trygvason: “He was the strongest 
and most handy of men, and there are many tales told about him. One 
is that he went up Smalsarhorn (now Hornelen) and fastened his shield 
on top of the mountain, and another is that he helped one of his 
men who had climbed up first but could get neither up nor down; the 
King went to him and carried him under his arm down to the level.” 

A typical expression of the same sportsmanship is seen in the first 
ascent of Romdalshorn. This splendid peak lies like a watchtower in 
the valley fronting the mighty fortress wall which is crowned by the 
jagged Trolltinder. In the course of time many legends and tales have 
been woven around it, and it was regarded as inaccessible. It happened 
one day in the year 1826 that some men of the neighborhood were sit- 
ting together in a jolly little party. They drank and they boasted—we 
are not for nothing the countrymen of Per Gynt—and the outcome of 
it all was that two of the party, Kirsten Blacksmith and Hans Bjiarme- 
land, set out to climb the 
Romsdalshorn, or Horn 
as it is popularly called. 
They managed to get to 
the top, but once there, 
both the alcohol and their 
enthusiasm had evapo- 
rated, and they remained 
on the mountain for two 
days and two _ nights 
before hunger at last 
forced them to venture 
on the descent. 

Occasional feats such 
as this cannot be classed 
as genuine mountaineer- 
ing, and as a rule the 
peasants had enough of 
hard work and dangers 
in their daily life; the 
peaks and glaciers had 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN NORWAY 


Photograph by Wilse 
RoMSDALSHORN IN WINTER 


no lure for them. It was the scholar with his eternal curiosity who, here 
in Norway as in other countries, began to explore the high mountain 
region and thus laid the foundation for the modern sport of moun- 
taineering. 

Three young students who all afterwards became professors went 
ona tour of exploration in the great central mountain region of Jotun- 
heimen, first, in 1813, the botanist Chr. Smith, and a few years later 
the botanist Chr. Boeck and the geologist B. M. Keilhau. All three 
ascended some of the high but not especially difficult peaks. The most 
remarkable trip was Boeck’s and Keilhau’s ascent of Falketind. In 
1814 Keilhau tried to climb Galdhopiggen, which by official measure- 
ments had been recognized as the highest peak in Norway (2560 
meters) but did not manage to get up on the main peak. This was 
climbed in 1850 by three peasants. Norway’s second highest peak Glit- 
tretind had been climbed in 1842 by a young surveying officer, after- 
wards General Nicolai Wergeland, a cousin of the poet Henrik 
Wergeland. 

In 1867 the Norwegian Tourist Society was organized, and what 
this society has achieved in the course of the years to make the moun- 
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tains accessible to ordinary tourists 
cannot be too highly praised. 
Among the pioneers in the moun- 
tains was a man whom we can with 
perfect truth call a genuine moun- 
taineer, although he did not have 
the physical equipment to become 
a very proficient climber. His name 
was Emanuel Mohn. He had the 
true mountaineer’s deep and spon- 
taneous love of the mountains com- 
bined with an intelligent under- 
standing of topography, as_ is 
evidenced by the many interesting 
routes and mountain crossings 
which he mapped out. He had the 
faculty of inspiring interest in 
others, and by his articles and 
sketches in the Year Book of the 
Tourist Society he communicated 
his knowledge and his enthusiasm 
to a wide circle of readers. 
prea te ene In 1876 Mohn met the young 
Pee Renee Ee English mountain climber William 
Cecil Slingsby.. These two and a 
mountain peasant Knut Lykken traversed Jotunheimen from east to 
west and made a number of daring new ascents. Their goal was Store 
Skagastolstind itself, the loftiest and proudest of all the peaks in the 
wild and then almost unknown Horung group, Norway’s Matterhorn, 
which to the popular fancy stood as the symbol of inaccessibility. 
They followed a steep glacier, afterwards called the Slingsby Gla- 
cier, up through a gate that has received the name Mohn’s Gate, where 
the highest peak rises, massive, precipitous, and forbidding. Here Mohn 
had to give up, and Knut refused to accompany “the crazy English- 
man” farther. Slingsby went on alone and reached the top. His own 
account of his feelings in the moment of victory is characteristic of the 
man. He writes: “The exquisite coloring for which Norway is so de- 
servedly famous appeared in all its richness and variety; but in such 
a place, alone, out of sight of every living creature, one of the greatest 
desires of my heart granted to me, it will be easily understood when I 
say that a feeling of silent worship and reverence was more suitable 
than the jotting down of memoranda in a note-book. The scene was too 
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MOUNTAINEERING 


overwhelming for notes. I longed to have my trusty friend Mohn by 
my side, and his absence was a bitter disappointment to me. Had he 
been with me his enthusiasm would have been boundless.” 

The ascent of Store Skagast6lstind was the great landmark in the 
history of our mountaineering. From now on one accomplishment fol- 
lowed hard upon another. To begin with, the sport was dominated 
chiefly by foreigners, first and foremost Slingsby and a Dane, Carl 
Hall. These two were as unlike as it was possible to be. Hall was slow, 
patient, exceedingly accurate, and systematic. His ascent of Romsdals- 
horn, which he finally mastered after six unsuccessful attempts, is 
characteristic of him. But without being either quick or especially dar- 
ing, he accomplished an unbelievable amount, at first chiefly in the 
Horung peaks, but afterwards in various parts of the country, and 
he has raised beacons on many of our most magnificent mountains. 

In contrast to Hall, Slingsby was the born mountaineer, full of fire 
and enthusiasm, and with a perfect genius for finding possible ways of 
ascent. There is hardly an important group of mountains in Norway 
where he has not set his mark, and he always had an eye for what was 
the heart of the problem. The systematic work of exploration interested 
him less. Slingsby’s personal quali- 
ties, his natural kindliness and mod- 
esty, his radiant good humor to- 
gether with his great love of the 
mountains and of everything Nor- 
wegian won him genuine affection 
as well as admiration. 

Among the earliest Norwegian 
mountain climbers must be men- 
tioned Harald Pettersen who made 
the second ascent of Store Skaga- 
stolstind—alone as Slingsby had 
been; J. Heftye and Hans Olsen 
Vigdal who found the route that has 
been most generally used in later 
ascents of “Storen,” as the giant 
peak is popularly called; Therese 
Bertheau, our first woman moun- 
tain climber; Kr. Bing, of Bergen, 
one of the few Norwegians who have 
made interesting crossings of gla- 
ciers. Some of our oldest guides, 
Suincssy ar Mouy’s Gate on “SroreN” several of whom were taught by 
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Slingsby and Hall, should also be named. Their very names have some 
of the ruggedness of the mountains: Mathias Soggemoen, Erik Nora- 
hagen, Elias Hogrenning, Thorgeir Sulheim, Ole Oiene, Knut Fortun, 
and—most popular of all—the splendid host at Turtagro, Ola Berge. 

As the sport became more and more common, ‘Turtagr6, which lies 
right beneath the Horung peaks, was made the natural starting point 
for climbing parties. An international 
assembly of sportsmen gathered there, 
and from about the turn of the century 
the Norwegian contingent in this as- 
sembly increased greatly. Of course 
the new ascents were in the main only 
new routes on the same peaks that had 
already been climbed, but often these 
new routes were more difficult than 
those used by the first conquerors of the 
peaks, and certainly the climbing abil- 
ity of the Norwegians left nothing to 
be desired. Kristian Tandberg, H. 
Tonsberg, Eilert Sundt, and others 
fully vindicated our national honor. 

While most of the peaks in the more 
southerly regions of Jotunheimen, 
Romsdalen, and Sunnmore had _ been 
ascended, the mountains of Arctic Nor- 
way, of Nordland and Troms, were ee ae aD 
almost untouched. In the great hd amen ae See 
stretches of high mountain land up 
there only a few scattered peaks had been climbed, chiefly by English- 
men, although a Norwegian, Martin Ekroll, a native of Nordland, had 
also distinguished himself in several interesting first ascents. Yet there 
was still a rich field for mountain climbers. 

We were three comrades, Alf H. Bryn, Ferdinand Schjelderup, and 
the writer, who first had an opportunity to go north and see what we 
could conquer. Schjelderup had been in England and had ealled on 
Slingsby, who, with his usual unselfishness, had pointed out all the 
tasks that yet remained. There was especially one mountain peak which 
he spoke of with respect——the landmark and legendary center, Sted- 
tind. “The ughest mountain I ever saw,” he called it, which in this 
connection meant the loveliest, the proudest, the most inaccessible, and 
the photographs showed that he did not exaggerate. By great good for- 
tune for us, no one had yet reached the top, though many had tried. It 
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was not difficult for Schjelderup to win over Bryn and me to the 
project, and in the summer of 1910 we started for the North. 

It was an experience that we shall never forget. Every part of Nor- 
way is beautiful, but undeniably the prize must be given to Nordland. 
The mountains are not so high as those in the south, but to make up for 
it they rise straight out of the ocean. There is no mountain plateau, only 
peaks and sea, and the peaks are precipitously bold, ground and pol- 
ished to smoothness by glacial action, with no loose stones, no super- 
fluous details—a paradise for climbers. 

And then all the rest of it! In the valleys the vegetation is almost 
tropical. During the brief, hectic summer, plants and flowers grow to 
the height of a man and form dense primeval forests through which 
one has to break a way. The intense colors and the strange light effects 
are beyond the power of words to describe. It is a beauty and a mood 
as of another and a better world. 

The people up north are a race by themselves, bright, intelligent, 
kindly, and hospitable. We lived most of the time in a tent and had 
wonderful weather all the time. It was almost impossible to sleep with 
the sun shining night and day. 

Our first goal was Stedtind, and 

we were not disappointed. It was 
an imposing sight as we entered 
Tysfjord and saw the straight-cut, 
slender pyramid rising before us to 
a height of fourteen hundred me- 
ters, right out of the water in un- 
broken slabs. It was with very hum- 
ble feelings that we started the next 
morning towards the ridge which, 
according to all descriptions, 
formed the only means of ascent. 
Nor did we feel very big when we 
stood face to face with this noto- 
rious ridge, but there was nothing 
to do but to go ahead. 

We followed a ledge on the left 
side of the ridge, but the ledge be- 

‘ame narrower and narrower till at 

last it ended in a crack where there 

was only room to hang on with our 

hands. Then came several meters of Fisks bo Sthdellerns 
hand crossing which was as airy and ie ari ee a a 
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exposed as anyone might desire. 
The most exciting element in the 
situation was that we had no idea 
as to whether the crossing would 
lead us anywhere, but after this un- 
pleasant bit the difficulties were 
practically over. Perhaps the ex- 
aggerated picture we had in our 
minds made the actual ascent seem 
sasier than we had expected. 

More jubilant and grateful con- 
querors than we were it would have 
been hard to find. We took posses- 
sion of the large level space on top 
of the mountain, built a beacon, and 
hoisted the Norwegian flag. Ac- 
cording to a tale we had heard, 
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STEDTIND 


there should have been a pool with 
goldfish up there, but unluckily we 
saw nothing of the kind. One curi- 
ous incident happened while we 
were there. A surveying officer was 
standing on another peak and turn- 
ing his instruments on Stedtind. He 
was annoyed because he could not 
find any fixed point there, when he 
caught sight of us building a bea- 
con, and trained his instruments on 
it. So we mountain climbers are of 
some use after all! 

This was long ago. Since then 
many Norwegian mountaineers 
have been in the north, and many 
ascents have been made, although 
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undoubtedly there are still peaks to be conquered. In other parts of the 
country, too, there has been much activity, especially in the last few 
years, and many new and difficult routes have been marked out both 
in Romsdalen and in the Horung peaks. It is a pleasure to us older 
devotees of the sport to see how the interest in it has grown and how 
many clever mountain climbers there are even among the very young. 
Both at home and abroad they have shown themselves to be fully on a 
level with the best. 

Norwegian Mountain Club (Norsk Tindeklub) is just now cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary. It is true, we have only forty 
members, but the qualifications for admission are unusually high. The 
club is practically composed of guides, and all who are admitted to it 
must be capable of leading in difficult places. This is all the more neces- 
sary because we have so few professional guides in our country. And 
it is matter for some pride that in all these twenty-five years not a 
single serious accident has occurred in the course of real mountain 
climbing. 


Photo by Schjelderup 
STEDTIND AT NIGHT 








Sons and Daughters of Sweden 
By AMANDUS JOHNSON 


HE Society of The American Sons and Daughters of Sweden 
was organized on June 7, 1926, in connection with the Sesqui- 
centennial in Philadelphia. As our name implies, it embraces 

citizens of Swedish birth or origin. It aims to be a power for good 

citizenship, to promote patriotic service, and to preserve what is good 
and desirable in the Swedish character, making it a part of the future 
fabric of American civilization. Our activities are centered in the John 

Morton Memorial Museum, Philadelphia, where we are assembling 

exhibits to show what citizens of Swedish origin have contributed to the 

civilization and culture of this country and to its material development. 

The organization grew rapidly during the first year of its existence, 

and more than 26,000 members have now joined our ranks. 

Few of these members, however, have really grasped the meaning 
of our movement and its vast possibilities for our race and our nation 
as a whole, or its reaction on our mother country. Some have criticized 
us for being too American, for not using more Swedish at our meetings 
and in our literature. “This is a Swedish movement,” they say, “and 
yet you seem to forget that the Swedish language even exists.” Others, 
even some of our Swedish Lutheran pastors, criticize us for being too 
Swedish. “This is America,” they say, “we should forget that we are 
Swedish or of Swedish origin, we must not create a separate group, or 
a nation within a nation.” 

These critics in both camps have utterly failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of our movement or its underlying ideas. The ultra-Swedish 
must recognize and realize that we live in America, that we are citizens 
of this country, that our bodies one day will be bedded in its soil, that 
here our children and our grandchildren and our great-grandchildren 
and their great-grandchildren will live and make their homes and habi- 
tations for untold generations to come. For the ultra-Swedish there is 
hope; they will usually listen to arguments and to reason, and grad- 
ually and eventually they will come to see the matter in a true light 
and will join our ranks. But for the super-patriots, for the hundred- 
percenters, whose minds are still warped by war psychology of many 
years ago, and who have not been and never will be restored to normal, 
there is no hope. They will not listen to reason, they will not be con- 
vinced by arguments, unless these arguments coincide with their pre- 
conceived notions of what is “hundred percent of something or other.” 
‘Prejudice has never been argued into a man’s head,” said John Erics- 
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son once, “and it never can be argued out.” These super-patriots feel 
that to be a good American is to be against something, against every- 
thing foreign. 

Our organization is against no one. We are, or try to be, a future 
force for everything that is good in America, everything that is con- 
ducive to the best interests of our country. 

Organizations of a purely Swedish or Italian or German character, 
like Kulturférbundet, or “The Sons of Italy,” have a temporary mis- 
sion to perform and should be encouraged, unless they stress their for- 
eign ties too strongly; but eventually, and in many cases soon, such 
organizations will cease to function. When immigration has ceased 
and the old pioneers are dead, who will keep Kulturforbundet alive, 
with its programs and proceedings in Swedish? 

Organizations, however, like the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, the American Sons and Daughters of Sweden, and others, based 
entirely on American principles and functioning as purely American 
societies, albeit with a foreign background (and every American ex- 
cept the Indian has a foreign background) can live and exist as long 
as there is an American people on this continent with traditions and a 
heritage of the past. Such organizations can perform an important 
patriotic service to our nation, if founded on right principles and func- 
tioning along proper lines, as I believe is the case with our organiza- 
tion, for our watchword is “patriotic service in the spirit of our fore- 
fathers,” and our museum was founded in 1926 to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Swedish language as a medium of daily intercourse in certain 
localities will some day disappear, as it did once before along the shores 
of the Delaware. The large number of citizens who call Sweden their 
birthplace will pass away, and many distinctly Swedish customs and 
practices will die with them; but the circumstance that our forefathers 
helped to settle this continent in colonial times, that their descendants 
helped to found this nation more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago, that members of our race have made large and important contri- 
butions to the development of this country, that people of our blood 
have helped in a large measure to transform the West into “prosper- 

ous farms and blossoming meadows,” that they have done their part 
not only in establishing this government, but in maintaining it, fight- 
ing for it, and sometimes dying for it-——these are facts that will live 
throughout the years and continue to inspire and move patriotic citi- 
zens of our origin for untold generations to come! This, after the lapse 
of three hundred years, is the case among the old families of Swedish 
origin in the Delaware Valley who are proud of their Swedish lineage, 
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and we have every reason to suppose that it will be so among citizens of 
Swedish descent in other parts of the nation, after the lapse of another 
three hundred years. 

This country has usually been called a melting-pot. It has been 
looked upon as a great cauldron, where the various nationalities are 
melted into an indefinite mass from which will spring eventually a 
unified national consciousness and a unified people. ‘To my mind this 
is @ wrong point of view and an unsound manner of obtaining the de- 
sirable unity and homogeneity of the future American nation. I rather 
look upon this country as a great orchard, where the various national 
groups are transplanted like trees in a great forest, where they can 
grow and develop under new conditions and under new influences, 
where the good limbs of one can be grafted onto the strong trunk of 
another, and where, by natural selection and conscious pruning, the 
weak and undesirable trunks can be removed and eliminated. 

We believe that the Swedish race has certain qualities and charac- 
teristics, different from those of any other nationality, which are desir- 
able and which should be preserved and made part of the American 
character. To preserve these desirable characteristics and our racial 
heritage as such and thus consciously to make, through the John Mor- 
ton Memorial Museum and its activities, an important and lasting 
contribution to America, is the aim and purpose of the American Sons 
and Daughters of Sweden. We as citizens of Swedish origin claim no 
special distinction and demand no position apart. We believe all the 
nationalities that have come to our shores have brought something of 
value, something of importance, that should not be thrown into a melt- 
ing-pot to disappear, but rather preserved for the good of our country. 
To these shores have come the practical, the diplomatic, the politic- 
conscious Anglo-Saxon; the deliberate, the philosophic, the methodical 
German; the artistic, the vivacious, the optimistic Italian; the honest, 
the retiring, the religious-minded Scandinavian, besides a score of other 
nationalities, each bringing something useful. With this in view, we 
have a right to expect that on these shores will eventually develop and 
ripen, if we are true to our trust, the finest fruit of Western civiliza- 
tion that has ever sprung from the human race. To aid in this develop- 
ment is the purpose of the American Sons and Daughters of Sweden, 


to hasten its accomplishment is one of the objects of the John Morton 
Memorial Museum. 
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Tue Livinc House or LItLHARDALSGARDEN AT FoRNBYN JAMTLI, THE OpeN Air Museum For 
JAMTLAND AND HARJEDALEN 


Open Air Museums in Sweden 


By A. Moven 


Everybody has heard of Skansen in Stockholm, the parent of Scan- 
dinavian open air museums, but not everybody knows that there are 
literally hundreds of miniature Skansens scattered round about in the 
provinces and parishes of Sweden. Interest in neighborhood history, 
combined with the desire to save a few buildings and furnishings 
from the engulfing wave of standardization, has brought about a popu- 
lar movement of great strength. 


HE systematic preservation of antiquities has been carried on in 
Sweden longer than in most countries. As early as in 1599 
Charles IX, the father of Gustavus Adolphus, sent a scholar, 
John Buraeus, through the length and breadth of the land to copy the 
inscriptions on the rune stones which were still standing in their places. 
Gustavus Adolphus himself, by his famous memorandum, established 
a modern and comprehensive system of caring for the relics left by the 
forefathers. But in spite of this and the edicts of succeeding kings, the 
work did not become really effective before it became the concern of the 
people themselves, and the Antiquarian of the Realm received the co- 
operation of local societies, which began to spring up in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
When Artur Hazelius, the creator of Skansen, launched his great 
work sixty years ago, there were in existence a number of provincial 
societies. The first, that in Nerike, had been founded in 1856, and had 
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Tue Court at Zorn’s GAMMELGARD IN Mora WITH THE WELL SPRING AND, TO THE RIGHT, THE 
Oxupest BuILDINGS ON THE PLAcE, THE TwetFrH CENTURY CELLAR BUILDING AND THE Four- 
TEENTH CENTURY Provision House wirh UNvsvuALLy STEEP Roor 


been followed by similar societies in Halsingland, Sodermanland, Viast- 
manland, Gistrikland, Dalecarlia, Virmland, Vistergétland, Oster- 
gotland, Skane, and Halland—in other words throughout southern and 
central Sweden. The object of these societies was to preserve memorials 
of the past, usually by committing to writing folklore, local dialects, 
and descriptions of old survivals. The idea of a museum rarely entered 
into their program, and if it did, the collections were usually confined 
to prehistoric relics and discarded church furnishings. 

It was at this point that the pioneering influence of Artur Hazelius 
made itself felt. By his Northern Museum in Stockholm, with its col- 
lections of objects used in the daily life of the people down through the 
centuries to the present time, he preserved a record of life as it had been 
lived round about in the country. It is true, this idea had been broached 
by C. O. Hyltén-Cavallius, who had both written on the subject and 
planned a museum at Vaxj6 which was to do for Smaland what the 
Northern Museum later did for the whole country. But it was the 
great organizer and folk educator Hazelius who actually roused inter- 
est in the idea throughout the country. From the time he began his 
work, we note a change in the programs of the provincial societies, both 
of those already existing and of the new ones that were formed. They 





OPEN AIR MUSEUMS IN SWEDEN 


INTERIOR FROM ZOoRN’s GAMMELGARD IN Mora, SHOWING A TypicaL EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Home wirn ComBinep KircuHen AND Lavinc-Room, witn Heravy Roor Beams, AND AN OPEN 
FrrepLace WHERE THE Kerries HANG From Hanpb-ForcGep CRANES 


laid less stress on written records and more on preserving the actual 
objects. 

Even then the idea had not quite penetrated to the smaller neigh- 
horhood societies. Hazelius had made people nationally conscious, but 
patriotism was too much associated with Conservative politics and the 
privileges of the upper classes. 'To become a genuine folk movement, a 
project must have an element of social betterment, and this was some- 
times provided through the temperance movement with its Good 'Tem- 
plar societies and their young people’s meetings. The neighborhoods 
began to be aware of their own particular background and inheritance, 
and they became anxious to preserve something of their individuality 
against the engulfing wave of standardization that came with the 
growth of industrialism. The fight began in Dalecarlia, led by such 
men as the artist Gustaf Ankarcrona and the author Karl-Erik 
lorsslund. 

The most original and epoch-making idea launched by Hazelius was 
that of the open air museum. Both from the technical and the psycho- 
logical point of view it was a happy idea which led to a thorough refor- 
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mation in the entire prin- 
ciple of museum. ar- 
rangement. ‘The new 
thing in his program was 
that a museum should 
not be a mere collection 
of unrelated objects, but 
should coordinate these 































objects into a_ whole, 
which should form a 


complete picture of the 
life of the past. 

In the year 1891 
Skansen was opened, at 
the same time as Karlin 
at Lund began the build- 
ing of an open air mu- 
seum. The idea proved 
particularly fruitful for 
the small hembygd or 
neighborhood _ societies, 
and in a_ short time 
smaller museums were 
opened in various parts 
of the country. Among the earliest may be mentioned Furniisdalen in 
Hiirjedalen, Leksand in Dalecarlia, Jonképing, and Smalandsstener. 

The vital question now was: should the collections be housed in a 
parish museum, or should they be part of an old homestead? It is with 
satisfaction we chronicle that the idea of the homestead, the gammel- 
gard, won out. The 
neighborhood _ societies 
have created for them- 
selves and their localities 
living homes, where the 
old furnishings can_ be 
fitted into their proper 
background as a part of 
the home. Not only the 
farmhouse of the peas- 
ant, but the parsonage, 
the manor house, and the 
old unused church have 





Tue Cettar Door at Zorn’s GAMMELGARD IN Mora WITH 
Broap Posts AaNp Carvep Porta SHOWING Its Great AGE 





A Hvce SetveENTEENTH CenTuRY Boat Hovse at LAKE 
SILJAN, CONTAINING THREE OF THE TypiIcaL Lone CuurcH 
Boats, Forms A Part oF Zorn’s GAMMELGARD IN Mora 
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INTERIOR FROM THE FINN CABIN AT MARIEBERGSSKOGEN OpeN Arr Museum. It Is FurNiIsHeD WITH 
a Pieetess Stove, FRoM WHICH THE SMOKE Rises AND Lies THICK UNDER THE CEILING, WHILE 
True On ty Licgut Is rrom THE PINE STICKS AT THE CORNER OF THE STOVE 


in this way been saved from destruction. In the years between 1901 and 
1919 about one hundred neighborhood societies were formed in Sweden. 
Now the number has been more than tripled. There is a tendency to 
acquire for the gammel!gard old houses that can be preserved just as 
they stand, in their original environment, an incalculable advantage 
hoth from the historical point of view and for the development of neigh- 
borhood feeling. 

The program of the neighborhood societies also provides for archives 
to preserve local folklore, genealogies, old documents, ete., which shall 
be available for the research worker. The entire collections are at the 
disposal of the schools for instruction in local history. The care of his- 
torical places and mementoes is also a part of the program of the socie- 
ties, and efforts are made to revive the local style of architecture with 
the necessary adaptations to modern uses. Interest in the work is kept 
up by lectures and social evenings, where people of the neighborhood 
meet and learn to know one another irrespective of classes and party 
affiliations. 


The union of these smaller societies within a single province into an 
Association of Neighborhood Societies is the next step, which makes 
possible a larger provincial museum as a center for the life in the whole 
province. In this respect, too, Dalecarlia has been the pioneer, and its 
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Lookinc Out Turoven THE IRON LATTICE oF THE VARMLAND Museum aT Kartistap. THe 
Museum Lars oN A Pornt Wuicu 1s Atmost ENCOMPASSED BY THE WATERS OF KLARALVEN 





Association of Neighborhood Societies was formed as early as in 1915. 
Most of the provinces have now a central museum with an open air 
museum showing in concentrated form the entire life of the province [7 
in the past. Around this are grouped the neighborhood museums with [4% 
their more modest gammelgard, or old homestead. The largest open 
air museum in the country, next after Skansen in Stockholm, is with- 
out doubt that at Harnésand in Angermanland, situated on Murber- 
get, a height with a splendid view round about. While the open air | 
museum at Lund takes in southern Sweden, that on Murberget repre- [7 
sents the central and northern part of Norrland. Both are very 
extensive. 
Dalecarlia in central Sweden has always been known as the province 
which, better and more fully than any other, has preserved its unique 
old peasant culture. There are an amazing number of fine old timber 
buildings still standing. As a consequence of this, the work of preserv- 
ing a record of the past has become in the highest degree decentralized. 
Practically every parish has its own museum in the form of an old 
homestead of the pattern characteristic of the particular neighborhood. 
These are so numerous and complete that the need of a central open 
air museum has not been felt. “Dalecarlia has its open air museum all 
over the province.” To the stranger who wants to learn to know the 
old culture of Dalecarlia this system has its disadvantages, although 
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OPEN AIR MUSEUMS IN SWEDEN 


INTERIOR OF THE VARMLAND Museum At Kartistap SHOWING A Part oF THE ART COLLECTION 


with modern means of communication it is possible to see a great deal. 
In other respects the condition is ideal because of the completeness and 
the verisimilitude of background which in this way is attained. ‘To the 
tourist whose time is too limited to exhaust the possibilities of this mar- 
velously rich province, a visit may be recommended to one open air 
museum which is of its kind unique, a model establishment which must 
not be neglected by any one. This is the gammelgard of the world- 
famous artist Anders Zorn, at Skeriol in Mora, a splendid example of 
what may be attained by artistic sense combined with a sure intuition 
and a perfect knowledge of the neighborhood. 

Zorn has created here a typical Mora farm with buildings of various 
periods, from the early Middle Ages down to our own time, all per- 
fectly realistic and true to actuality, and yet fused in artistic unity 
through its faithfulness to style and the harmonious balance of the 
well proportioned buildings. The entire development of wood archi- 
tecture in Mora from the twelfth century to the present time may be 
traced in these houses. Recently a complete siter has been added to the 
farm, which now includes thirty buildings. It was dedicated in 1931, 
many years after the death of Zorn. 

Varmland, the province which adjoins Dalecarlia to the south, has 
about thirty neighborhood societies, most of them of fairly recent origin. 
A central museum is situated in the residential city, the lovely Karlstad. 
[t consists of a building to house the collections, and an open air 
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Tue Tuinc Hovse rrom Brunrio, Reerecreo at ForNsyN JAMTLI 


museum, Mariebergsskogen. The museum building is attractive in itself 
and its beauty is enhanced by a location which may safely be called the 
most beautiful that any Swedish museum can boast—and that is say- 
ing a good deal. Through a pergola we enter a pretty little park sur- 
rounding a long, narrow, mirror-like pond, and we see the museum 
building in the rear. It is situated on a point which is almost surrounded 
by two arms of Klariilven—Karlstad is really built on islands—and 
from the portal we can look straight through the building and out 
through a hand-forged iron lattice which forms a decorative frame 
around the lovely river landscape beyond. The museum contains an art 
collection with a special 
division for the work of 
Varmland artists, and a 
collection illustrating the 
folk life of the province 
including the peasant 
art. The many objects 
from Varmlands Finn 
Forest, Finnskogen, are 
especially unique. 

The open air museum 
is at some little distance, 
but still within the city 
limits, in an untouched A WING oF THE JAMTLAND Museum In OsTERSUND DevorepD 
natural park, which | to Cuurcn Furnisuines, SHowine a CHom with ALTAR 


. . . AND BENCHES FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AND WITH 
gives within small com- Meptevat Imaces or SAInts 
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self 
the 
ay- 
ur- 
um 
ded 
und 
out pass a very good idea of the Varmland nature in its various aspects— 
me | the flat rocks on the coast of Viinern, the heights of Bergslagen, and 
art | the Finn Forest with its mighty pines, a few splendid specimens of 
which are found here. Among the more than twenty buildings, we 
note especially the Finn homestead. As we glimpse it under the trees, 
we feel some of the lure of the wilderness. 

North of Dalecarlia lie the two provinces Jiimtland and Harjedalen, 
which together form the administrative unit, Jamtland. These prov- 
inces did not become a part of Sweden before the year 1645, and their 
old peasant culture contains many interesting and individual features. 
Here the work of preserving the mementoes of the past has been 
strongly centralized in the residential city, Ostersund, and as it seems 
with excellent results. Jimtland was the first province to establish the 
office of Antiquary of the Province, and the society Heimbygda had 
done much excellent work before the museum had acquired its own 
building. When this finally was opened, in September 1930, it was the 
largest and most modern building designed specially for museum pur- 





A Corner OF THE DeparRTMENT OF Horse ‘TRAPPINGS AT THE JAMTLAND MuseuM IN OSTERSUND 
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rade poses anywhere in the country districts of Sweden. It contains both a 


collection of prehistoric relics and collections illustrating peasant life, 
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art, and customs. In the latter we admire especially a splendid textile 
exhibition and the remarkably ornate horse trappings which the Jamts 
seem to have reveled in. There is a wing devoted to modern painting 
chiefly by artists of Jamtland, and one for ecclesiastical art, the latter 
built in the form of a church. 

The open air museum, called Fornbyn (the Old Town) Jamtli, lies 
north of the city in a characteristic slope toward Storsj6n with a splen- 
did view of the Ostberget precipitous rocks on Frésén and beyond 
them the distant woods. It includes a number of buildings which have 
been brought together after exhaustive studies of the old architecture 
in the two provinces. Among them we note first of all the old Thing 
house from Brunflo in Jimtland, a long, low, well proportioned living 
house which was sometimes used for Thing assemblies. Remarkable 
for its venerable age is a house from Nyhem parish in Jamtland, built 
of enormous logs, with a fireplace on the floor in the middle of the room 
and a smoke hole in the roof. It has been moved here from the Hoévdsj6 
forest and is thought to have been a resting place for pilgrims who fol- 
lowed the pack-horse path through the woods bound for the shrine of 
St. Olav at Nidaros. 

Besides the many single buildings at Fornbyn Jamtli, there is a com- 
plete group of sixteen buildings from a large farm homestead, the 
Lillhirdalsgard, moved to the museum from Hiarjedalen. In a conver- 
sation which the writer had with the Norwegian, Dr. Anders Sandvig, 
the creator of that pattern for all open air museums, Maihaugen, he 
said that he had seldom seen any place which more perfectly reproduced 
the oldtime atmosphere than the Lillhardalsgard as seen from the 
vard. It lies there like a timber castle, and when we stand surrounded 
by the sun-browned buildings, it seems strangely far from the outside 
world, peaceful and quiet, safe no matter how the winds may blow. 
The plan is that of the completely enclosed Hirjedal homestead, a 
closely built square around a court. The living house is from Lins- 
mansmon, one of the oldest farms in Hirjedalen, and it is flanked by 
rows of buildings richly ornamented as it was customary in Harjedalen. 
The oldest is from 15938, the Alvros house, with the finest carpenter 
work seen in Jamtli. 

Many other provincial museums deserve to be mentioned with the 
three I have described, but the material is so rich that it would be im- 
possible to do it justice within the scope of a single article. I hope 
nevertheless that even this fragmentary account may give some idea 
of the extent and importance of this popular movement which has 
grown to be one of the greatest in modern Sweden. 





FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
OSLO 


Notes by Jouan H. LANGAarD 
VI. Madonna, by Edvard Munch 


Here we have another work by Edvard Munch whose picture 
Spring has already been reproduced. Madonna, or Woman in 
Love as the picture was also called when it first appeared in 1894, 
belongs to the great cycle of paintings known as the Life Frieze 
which occupied Munch, with intervals, for some forty years. 

The Life Frieze is a study of modern soul life, a vast complex 
of ideas welded into decorative and pictorial unity. “It represents 
the joys and sorrows of the individual man observed at close 
hand,” says Munch himself. The subjects upon which the frieze 
concentrates are such conceptions as life, love, suffering, and 
death. A characteristic feature of a majority of the pictures is the 
flowing line and the broad arc of the seashore in the background. 
It seems to suggest the eternal movement in the sea of time and 
fulfils the purely artistic purpose of preserving the decorative 
unity of the frieze. 

Madonna—thus does the woman conceive, through this mystical 
abandonment a human child comes into being. These are the ideas 
which suggest themselves before this picture, ideas which when 
one takes into consideration their intangibility must arouse the 
greatest admiration for the power of Munch’s creative genius. 
Without resorting to more or less vague methods, Munch under- 
stands as no one else does how to speak directly to his public so 
that all can comprehend him regardless of the nation or race to 
which they may belong. The reason for this is that the moods and 
feelings which he harbors are of a universal character and his 
execution is always definitely and purely pictorial. 
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Norwegian Memoirs 


By Freprik Cur. WILDHAGEN 


OOKS OF MEMOIRS and biog- 
raphies occupy a large place in the 
literary output in Norway during 
the past season. As a rule, such works 
appeal only to a limited group of readers, 


Photograph by Wilse 
F. Wepet J ARLSBERG 


and are not very profitable from a pub- 
lishing point of view. Nevertheless they 
cannot be omitted; they are a necessary 
part of our cultural life, and it is possible 
that in times like the present, times filled 
with crises and difficulties, with strain 
and struggle, engendering a feeling of 
pessimism, a larger circle of readers may 
enjoy the rest and relaxation from pres- 
ent-day troubles which the perusal of 
memoirs can give. At any rate, the books 
of memoirs published in the past year 
have attained a wide distribution, in part 


because their authors have been persons 


of importance, in part because they have 
been written by literary artists. 

The last-named reason does not apply 
to the reminiscences of Norway's best 
known diplomat, F. Wedel Jarlsberg. 
There is nothing of literary art in his book 
The Journey through Life (Reisen gjen- 
nem livet, Gyldendal), and yet it has sold 
more widely than is customary with Nor- 
wegian books. Its success must of course 
be ascribed to the personal popularity of 
the author. His social gifts, his grace and 
charm, and his grand-seigneur manner 
have won him friends in the various capi- 
tals where he has represented his country, 
while at home he is in high favor as a 
member of one of our old noble families— 
although he is not at all in accord with the 
democratic views now prevailing in Nor- 
way. It must be remembered that, in spite 
of democracy, there is always a special 
public which is fascinated by all that 
pertains to royalties, courts, and the 
aristocratic life, and such people would 
naturally jump at Wedel Jarlsberg’s book 
—here is something really fine and Nor- 
wegian at that. 

When, however, we examine the con- 
tents of the book more closely, it leaves 
us with a sense of disappointment. The 
author has certainly met with many stir- 
ring events and interesting experiences. 
He has had the happiness to render his 
own country—and no doubt other coun- 
tries, too—many services, and he tells the 
story with vivacity and humor. Yet the 
reader is often conscious that the author 
could have made much more of his ma- 
terial. This is especially true when he 
writes of the many leading men of Eu- 
rope whom he has met. They are all 
moulded in the same form, with conven- 
tional smiles, and 


company manners, 


while their more important characteristics 
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and achievements are lost in the trifles 
of diplomatic society. 

Possibly readers in a country which 
has had more to do with foreign policies, 
and therefore is more accustomed to dip- 
lomatic affairs, would find the contents of 
the book more significant than they seem 
to a Norwegian. Our countrymen are in- 
clined rather to look for historical facts 
in the memoirs of a diplomat. We miss 
especially a fuller treatment of the disso- 
lution of the Union in 1905, which it 
would seem should have been the most im- 
portant part of the book, but it is an- 
nounced that these will be treated in 
another work which it is hoped will be pub- 
lished next year. Not before that volume 
is out can we form a just estimate of 
Wedel Jarlsberg’s ability to give a writ- 
ten account of his work. 

A new volume of Camilla Collett’s let- 
ters has appeared under the title Years of 
Emancipation (Frigjérelsens aar, Gyl- 
dendal). The letters are from the years in 
which the writer was emancipating her- 
self from her unhappy love for the poet 
Welhaven which for many years held her 
in emotional bondage. They tell of her 
engagement to Jonas Collett, who became 
her husband and gave her life a new pat- 
tern. It is a very important contribution 
to the intellectual history of Norway that 
has been made through these volumes of 
letters edited with valuable notes by the 
young librarian, Leiv Amundsen. Some- 
times, it is true, we smile a little at the 
mentality of people who lived a hundred 
years ago, even when these people were 
very “advanced,” but in the end we can- 
not but be deeply impressed. Many of the 
letters picture a soul in deep distress and 
suffering. 

From the literary point of view, the 
autobiography of the poet Nils Collett 
Vogt is the most satisfying. From Boy to 
Man (Fra Gutt til Mann, Aschehoug) is 
a beautiful piece of literary art, rich 
in content, and instinct with a manly 
warmth. And yet the book does not deal 
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to any great extent with prominent per- 
sons or great events. Nor does it retail the 
private lives of the great. Possibly the 
average reader might pass it by rather 
thoughtlessly. It is first and foremost con- 
cerned with the development of a soul, 
with a young man’s struggle to find him- 
self in a critical time and in a difficult 


- environment. 


We are accustomed to think of the 
‘seventies and ‘eighties as the great time 
of transition in Norwegian intellectual 
life. It was a time when new ideas won 
ground and old principles were fighting 
a losing battle. Strictly speaking, of 
course, every time is a period of transi- 
tion, but in the decades mentioned the 
crisis was especially acute. The fight for 
political democracy coincided with the 
battle for new ideas in the fields of litera- 
ture, science, religion, and morality. Any- 
one who wishes to understand Norwegian 
intellectual life of the period needs not 
only to read the great literary works of 
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the time, but he needs a guide to see the 
age from within, as it must have been 
felt by a struggling and emotional nature. 
I know of no other work which has given 
me such a personal impression of this 
remarkable period as Nils Collett Vogt’s 
memoirs. Perhaps it does not add greatly 
to our store of facts, but it gives the sym- 
pathy without which no true insight is 
possible. It tells us much about the author 
and some of his friends, and while the 


critical reader may quarrel with the writ- 





er’s point of view—as for instance when 
he tells of the strain to which he was sub- 
jected as a schoolboy—yet we are the 
richer for our acquaintance with Nils Col- 
lett Vogt, the poet and the man. 

The Bjérnson Centennial last Decem- 
ber naturally made a great mark in the 
Norwegian publishing world. In the news- 
papers and magazines many essays ap- 
peared which helped to throw new light 
on Bjérnson, but evidently our literary 
historians have not yet found the time 
ripe for producing the final Bjérnson 
biography. Professor Francis Bull’s con- 
densed essay in Norsk Biografisk Lexicon 
is still the most comprehensive and the 
best biography of the poet. The late Pro- 
fessor Christen Collin’s work on Bjérn- 
son’s childhood and youth is the most 
largely designed of the biographical 
works, but unhappily Professor Collin 
never gave us the sequel dealing with 
Bjérnson’s manhood. Francis Bull’s pref- 
aces and notes in the separate volumes of 
the new standard edition of Bjérnson’s 
works are also exceedingly valuable for 
those who wish to study the inception and 
growth of the various works in the poet's 
own mind. 

The research on Bjérnson is still going 
on, and the publication of the original 
texts is proceeding, though slowly. It 
does not look as though we are to have a 
new and more complete edition of his 
speeches and articles, but the publication 
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of his letters is not yet finished, and the 
two volumes, T'he Fighting Life (Kamp- 
Liv, Gyldendal), edited by Professor 
Halvdan Koht, which appeared at the 
time of the Centennial, gave an excellent 
view of Bjérnson’s most interesting years. 

Bjérn Bjérnson’s little volume of Aule- 
stad reminiscences, T'he Home and the 
Friends (Hjemmet og Vennerne, Asche- 
houg) does not deal with any particular 
time in the poet’s life. The author has not 
gone systematically to work. He has not 
given his reminiscences in chronological 
order, and at times we may even doubt 
whether they are strictly in accordance 
with the facts, for they are evidently not 
based on careful notes. But in spite of this, 
or perhaps for this very reason, they are 
full of life and reality. We feel Bjérnson 
wonderfully near—we see him in his 
daily life, in his daily cares and anxieties, 
in peaceful moments, in hours of boister- 
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ous happiness, and in his enthusiastic 
fighting for some cause or other. The 
book is written with literary skill as well 
as with feeling, and no one can read it 
without being thankful to the author for 
the features he has added to our cherished 
picture of his father. The historian, too, 
has reason to be thankful for the book. 
While the writer has perhaps not first and 
foremost had in mind that Bjérnson wor- 
shipers search for added knowledge in 
every book on their idol that is published, 
still his lively and warm-hearted por- 
trayal does add many details which we 
formerly did not know. 

At the same time a comparatively large 
biography of Bjérnson was published for 
the Centennial. The author, Christian 
Gjerléw, can certainly not be called a 
literary scholar. He is first of all a pub- 
licist with a special sense for journalistic 
effects, a clever stylist, with a faculty 
for assimilating difficult material which 
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he afterwards reproduces in a popular 
form. This is just what he did in the pres- 
ent instance. His book certainly incited 
many people to read not only those of 
Bjérnson’s works which are constantly 
read and reread for their high artistic 
merit, but also those that are valuable 
chiefly on account of the historical situa- 
tion that produced them. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson was published by Gyldendal, 
who also met the general desire for a new 
cheap and handsome edition of Bjérnson’s 
works. 

Gjerléw’s book has, however, decided 
faults. It gives too little concise valua- 
tion of the poet himself as well as of his 
works and of the time. He is not qualified 
to give the definitive work on Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, but what he has given 
is of great value to Bjérnson students. He 
is sure to stimulate others to take up the 
complex subject for a renewed and more 
thorough treatment. 
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Truth and Fiction in Recent Danish Literature 


By Juitus CLAUSEN 


MAN once said to me: “I never go 

to the theater. Everyday life offers 

me enough of both tragic and comic 
scenes.” And it is no isolated voice that 
speaks here. The old theater is gradually 
fading: the age demands stronger situa- 
tions and quicker tempo. More and more 
readers are turning from the novel, from 
the fictitious, 
to biography 
and memoirs. 
The books 
about Henry 
VIII and 
Queen Victo- 
ria have been 
among the b'g- 
gest 
cial successes, 


commer- 


and if F reder- 
ik Hendrik- 
sen’s memoirs 
had not, as it 
were, whis- 
pered a noli me 
tangere in ad- 
vance by its 
very sumptu- 
ous and costly 
dress and _ its 
limited edi- 
tion, this book 
of reminis- 





ality. The type is one that has dis- 
appeared—but Frederik Hendriksen him- 
self is approaching ninety—that of the 
liberal good citizen, the man, demo- 
cratic by inclination and origin, self- 
sacrificing in his civie spirit, but in 
mind and development a true and fas- 
tidious intellectual aristocrat. 

In his great 
autobiography 
which is enti- 
tled Men and 
and 


was 


Events 
which 
originally pub- 
lished private- 
ly some years 
ago in an edi- 
tion limited to 
110 copies for 
his friends 
and acquaint- 
Hend- 
riksen_ tells 
first of his im- 
poverished 


ances, 


childhood from 
which only a 
stout spirit 
and an un- 
flinching de- 
termination to 


rise enabled 


F. Henpriksen 


cences would 
also be a prize 
volume for all 
lovers of biography and memoir literature. 

Who then is Freperik HenpriksENn? 
Look at his picture: a man with a flash in 
his eye, who never learned the art of 
compromising between right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, beauty and banality 
—as these qualities presented themselves 
to him. He is at once a type and a person- 


After a Painting by G. F. Clement 


him to emerge. 
He remarks in 
one place that 
only the man who has himself felt where 
the shoe pinches can be a true democrat. 
But Frederik Hendriksen’s democracy is 
of quite a different order from that of 
those people to whom it means simply a 
place at the public board, a method of 
insinuating themselves forward to advan- 
tage, gain, and ostentation. He combines 
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simplicity of mind with nobility of 
thought. 

Although Frederik Hendriksen was a 
judge at the Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
his name will perhaps not convey very 
much to American readers. For those un- 
acquainted with his work and ideals, com- 
parison with William Morris will most 
clearly suggest their character. Under the 
more modest forms to which the artist is re- 
duced by the smallness of Danish society, 
Frederik Hendriksen is the Danish coun- 
terpart of William Morris. He is the art 
craftsman par excellence. In him art and 
craftsmanship have merged in a higher 
unity. It is not what is usually designated 
as art industry—which is frequently con- 
fined to luxurious gimcrackery—that pos- 
sesses Hendriksen’s heart. Consequently 
we find that one of his activities was the 
founding of the “School for Book Craft.” 
Those who still remember how insipid and 
tasteless in appearance Danish and Ger- 
man books were half a century ago 
will realize what an enormous contri- 
bution Frederik Hendriksen has made 
in this respect. He has opened people’s 
eyes, especially those of the young people 
who were themselves going into book 
manufacturing, to the value of an attrac- 
tive book. A feeling for handsome type, 
for a well built column, for durable 
paper, for tasteful binding, has now been 
awakened in wide circles. Hendriksen 
wanted to have art in his craft, but handi- 
craft it must be. He never had any fond- 
ness for the machine. In the middle of the 
‘eighties he was forced to transform his 
studio from a home for xylography (the 
art of the wood engraver, which required 
equal care on the part of the artist and 
the craftsman) into an _ establishment 
equipped for more modern methods of re- 
production such as half-tone, heliographic 
engraving, and so on, but he certainly 
did so with a quiet sigh. Nevertheless he 
had the consolation that even these repro- 
ductions may vary enormously, and the 
degree of excellence to which they attain 





depends largely upon the taste and inter- 
est of the reproducer. The personal ele- 
ment and the artistic eye of the true 
craftsman do not come amiss here either. 

Memories of Danish painters occupy 
a prominent place in Hendriksen’s remi- 
niscences. He has worked with the best 
among them since he started, in 1877, the 
weekly magazine Abroad and at Home, 
which up to date has not had its equal for 
artistic cuts. For several years Hendrik- 
sen kept it afloat by great personal sacri- 
fices: the story of how, after having paid 
each man his wages one Saturday night 
he had literally no money except a few 
small coins left in his purse, is almost 
pathetic. But Frederik Hendriksen had 
the sort of mind which seeks its reward in 
itself, 

A self-made man. A poor boy who, by 
his diligence, his intelligence, his clever 
hand, and his alert mind, far surpassed 
both intellectually and socially the limits 
which colleagues similarly situated were 
able to reach. Among artists he was a 
craftsman, as craftsman he was an artist. 
Critical, bold, always ready to tell the 
truth and to stand a blow in defense of 
his ideals, he was such a man as Denmark 
may well be proud of. Born in Copen- 
hagen, he has always been the child of his 
native city. But his memoirs point out 
beyond those small streets where Fred- 
erik Hendriksen was born and spent his 
childhood years. There is air, there is joy 
and earnest in this book written as it is 
on the memories, now merry and now 
bitter, of a long life. 

When I think of Frederik Hendriksen 
and his work I am reminded of the words 
of Lynceus the Warder in the second 
part of Goethe’s Faust: 


“Thr gliicklichen Augen! was je Ihr gesehn, 
Es sei wie es wolle,es war doch so schin.” 


Even if an author writes in novel form, 
his novel is often camouflaged memoirs. 
This is certainly true of the two most 
significant novels that the year has 
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brought forth: Henri Nathansen’s Men- 
del Philipsen & Co. and Knuth Becker’s 
Daily Bread. The former was among the 
best sellers of the year. 


Henri NATHANSEN 


Henri NATHANSEN is a chapter by him- 


self in modern literature. The 
Jewish question in all its nuances is to 
him like Charles I’s head: it pops up 
everywhere, it is his alpha and omega. It 
is, however, not so much the social as the 
representative and racial aspects of the 
problem which in him find expression in 
a poetical and folkloristic musing. Now 
it may be said that a Jewish problem 
does not exist in Denmark with its about 
four thousand Jews, preponderantly cul- 
tivated people, and that anti-Semitism 
is merely a name. Nor has Nathansen 
been able to find any peg to hang his hat 
on or to excite his imagination to any 
dreams of Danish pogroms. Rather he 
goes in the opposite direction and shows 
us the Jewish ill feeling towards the 


Danish 


“white men,” or at least the exclusiveness 
which exists among them in spite of inter- 
course in society, in trade and commerce 
—a secret freemasonry of race. Nathan- 
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sen seems to have taken his predecessor in 
literary Jewry, the author Goldschmidt, 
as his model, when the latter exclaimed: 
“T am a Jew, what have I to do among 
you?” and was met with the cry: “But, 
come, you are welcome!” Henri Nathan- 
sen is in any case an equally exact, scru- 
pulous, and talented—yes, and suspicious 
—delineator of the game between Nordics 
and Jews. 

Nathansen knows the people he de- 
picts. At the beginning of his new book 
we are in one of the picturesque, winding 
streets of old Copenhagen where the out- 
wardly unassuming but inwardly some- 
what self-assured and tyrannical whole- 
sale merchant on a small scale, Solly 
Philipsen, lives with his compliant little 
wife and his daughter who is like the rose 
His brother, on the other 
hand, has risen to the top rank of Jewish 
society, has a large business, and main- 
tains an elegant establishment in the 
more aristocratic quarter of the city. It 
would be impossible to have a more care- 
ful, more elaborate portrait than that of 
this cautious, shrewd, rather unappetiz- 
ing but perfectly honorable little mer- 
chant and traveling salesman in his own 
wares. Nathansen knows these old Jewish 
families inside out, the smell of their 


of Sharon. 


rooms and of their food, their peculiar 
form of wit, their outward but not very 
sincere politeness towards “the others.” 
Not many of them are left, and it is a 
weakness in the book that chronologically 
it purports to be placed in our own time. 

All this might quite well come under 
the category of psychological-ethnograph- 
ical esthetics, but Nathansen reveals him- 
self as a delicate and sensitive writer 
where he marries off the daughter to a 
cousin who deals in dry goods and re- 
moves them to a Danish provincial town. 
The story of this trite and sterile mar- 
riage is the core of the novel. The reader 
actually sees how the pretty Jewish girl 
with the golden brown complexion and 
the poetical receptivity of mind is trans- 
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formed into a 


hard-handed, 
Nathansen’s book 


practical 
woman. is not about 
impudent Russian and German Jew Com- 
munists. It is about the good conservative 
Jewish citizens who are not godless but 
go every Sabbath to the synagogue, ex- 
cept in so far as they are indifferent to 
religion. 

Nathansen’s book, then, is less a novel 
than an epoch of a distinct form of Jew- 
ish culture in its decline. It is well worth 
reading. 

So too is Knuth Becker's comprehensive 
family novel Daily Bread. But if there is a 
faint aroma of Palestine about Nathan- 
sen’s novel, the atmosphere of this one is 
as thoroughly Jutlandish and small-town 
Danish as it can be. 


Knutu Becker is a new name in Dan- 
ish literature. He has previously pub- 
lished some distinctive but unremarked 


Kwnutru Becker 


verse. The man, who lives with his family 
in one of Denmark’s most northerly towns 
and earns an honest living as an agent 
for English and American agricultural 
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machinery, is not a professional writer. 
What he is not yet, however, he may be- 
come. For a better picture of a home and 
family than this novel presents cannot 
well be imagined. It is at once tragic and 
comic, profound and frivolous, pathetic 
and wanton. The book covers too much 
ground, it is true, and there are too many 
repetitions: it would have been the better 
for an artistic polishing. Nevertheless it 
is also true that every member of this 
bankrupt country family remains firmly 
fixed in one’s memory long after the book 
is closed. gay and festive 
days out there on the farm, but now it 
has been seized by the mortgagees, and 
the family is trying to work up a modest 
business in electroplated wares in a rail- 
road town. They live from hand to mouth. 
The father, dull and honest, works like 
a horse. The mother, muddled and silly, 
subsisting on coffee and gossip, lives only 
in the 


Those were 


memory of “Nevada's Happy 
Days.” Then there is the German “‘Gross- 
mutter” who helps with her small an- 
nuity to keep the home above water—as 
thoroughly narrow and good-hearted as 
any typical bourgeois German Haus- 
frau, done to the life. And last but not 
least, the children and the maid-of-all- 
work. How deliciously this checkered idy] 
of family life is rendered! It calls now 
for laughter and now for tears. The light 
is concentrated especially on the calami- 
ties of the youngest boy, on his small hap- 
pinesses and small villainies from his 
seventh to his fourteenth year. It is pre- 
sumably a contribution towards the au- 
thor’s autobiography. One is reminded 
now of the popular American story 
Helen’s Babies, now of Charles Dickens. 


Here we have the sentimental knaveries 


and all the naughtinesses a growing boy 
can hit upon and all the defective train- 
ing that a home caught in the toils of the 
struggle for daily bread has to offer. One 
is alternately delighted and distressed as 
one reads this animated novel. 
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A very remarkable book too is a new 
novel by a Danish woman writer who 


lives in Paris—Karen Bramson. It is 


Karen Bramson 


entitled A 
this novel 


Night. Both the material of 
and the physiognomy of its 
author are widely different from a Henri 
Nathansen and a Knuth Becker. As a 
young girl Karen Bramson attempted a 
historical drama about the beautiful but 
wicked Queen Berengaria. It was not 
very good, Later she had a rather inter- 
esting play, Royal Power, in which re- 
public 


versus monarchy is discussed, 


produced at the Royal Theater in Copen- 


hagen. Her reasoning and her dialogue 
are on the whole distinctly virile. She is 
free from all vague sentimentality and is 
consistent and logical. Fru Bramson has 
now been living in Paris for a long time 
and has identified herself with the life 
there. She has enjoyed the honor, a rare 


one for a foreign author, of having sev- 
eral plays produced in the leading French 
theaters. Upon request she has now trans- 
lated into Danish a very distinguished 
psychological novel which she wrote orig- 
inally in French, Une Nuit d’Amour. The 
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translation is called simply A Night. The 
word “love” has been omitted from the 
title advisedly, for this is no sultry bed- 
room story but a book which examines 
closely into man’s responsibility—or irre- 
sponsibility. 

Are we the masters of our actions or 
are we not? We often do what we have 
not intended to do—and what we in- 
tended to do, we do not do. We have here, 
then, a philosophical investigation in the 
guise of a novel. The author enters with 
burning energy into the question which 
thousands have asked before her: Is 
everything predetermined or do we pos- 
sess a free will? 

The book begins rather in the tradi- 
tional manner with a triangle. A lawyer 
is about to seduce the wife of his col- 
league and friend. The husband, suspi- 
cious of foul play, feigns a journey, en- 
ters with a revolver, and surprises them 
in flagrante. He is going to shoot his 
faithless wife, but the lover also has a 
revolver in his pocket and, in order to 
save the woman, he shoots the husband. 
But how did he happen to have this re- 
volver? Does one go to keep a tryst with 
a revolver in one’s pocket? These are the 
questions he asks himself afterwards. 
Before the time of the meeting he had 
occasion to put something into his safe 
and had stuck the revolver half uncon- 
sciously into his pocket. Naturally the 
lawyer does everything within his power 
to extricate himself from the affair. In 
this he is successful, but from the qualms 
of conscience he is unable to rescue him- 
self. He has betrayed and murdered his 
friend for the sake of a fancied love, and 
the psychological consequence is that he 
now comes to abhor the woman with 
whom he had formerly imagined himself 
to be in love, while she clings to him all 
the more closely. The dead man’s revenge 
is at hand: exhausted in every fiber of his 
brain, the lawyer voluntarily makes his 
exit from the stage. 

The characteristic and really remark- 
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able thing about this story of nocturnal 
shadows is not the fable itself—that is 
merely the point of departure. Nor is it 
the problem of fatalism. But the energy, 
the passion, with which the situation is 
presented is truly impressive. The agony 
of soul of a tortured and suffering human 
being is drawn with an intense realism 
which shows how from the first groping 
experiments of her youth Karen Bramson 
has had the power to dominate a situa- 
tion imaginatively. I have no hesitation 
in placing A Night beside Zola’s famous 
Théréese Raquin. 


In the Danish drama Kaj Munk is for 
the time being the chief spokesman and 
not without reason; for he has marked 
dramatic vigor. Since, however, another 
writer has dealt with Kaj Munk’s work 
in a special article in this magazine, suf- 
fice it to point out here that the produc- 
tion of his play The Word, for which a 
much more correct title would have been 
“The Power of Faith,” set a record with 
160 consecutive performances. 

Poised on the border of the real and 
the mystical too is Kart ScuiyTer’s very 
effective drama Off the Track, which is 
now to be presented on the American 
stage. The play dwells upon the problem 
of the subconscious and thereby attains 
a highly dramatic effect. A young woman 
of the upper middle classes has married 
a puny nonentity. She had cultivated her 
voice, but middle-class prejudices had re- 
strained her from going into opera. Now 
she wanders about idly and aimlessly 
while her blood burns within her. In vain 
does she look up an admirer from her 
girlhood days. His attentions are engaged 
elsewhere. She now rambles on and finally 
ends up with—loss of memory. (This 
complaint does of course occur some- 
times.) Down at the harbor she falls in 
with strange and motley company—har- 
lots and their gentlemen acquaintances. 
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KARL SCHLYTER 


Liddy, as she is called, is received into 
one of these brothels and goes to work in 
the house. She has forgotten everything, 
even toher name. Then one day adebauched 
one-time musician thrums out an aria 
from Mignon on the old piano—and sud- 
denly the notes bring back her memory 
for a moment. Now it is that a burglar 
returning home from prison, a handsome 
and dashing fellow, the delight of the 
girls and an apple of discord among them, 
casts his eyes on her. Instinctively he 
scents the finer stuff; the girl excites him, 
and she becomes his. The man has awak- 
ened her; even after everything is cleared 
up and Liddy has got her memory back, 
she cannot let him go, this criminal who 
satisfies her. When the police are hunting 
him for a new burglary, she throws her- 
self in between them and is shot. These 
are crude effects perhaps, but the author's 
dramatic touch is remarkably sure. Schly- 
ter, who has formerly had both a comedy 
and a tragedy successfully produced, is 
not a professional writer, but is chemical 
director of Holmegaard’s glassworks in 
Sjelland. 





*/The Congress virtually com- 

pleted legislative action on 

the Roosevelt inflation pro- 
gram when the House of Representatives 
on May 3 voted 307 to 86 in favor of the 
experimental project to give the Presi- 
dent authority over the currency, with 
power to increase prices and protect 
American money abroad. Under this pro- 
gram Mr. Roosevelt has power to expand 
the currency $6,000,000,000, to revalue 
the gold dollar by reducing its metal con- 
tent as much as 50 per cent if he deems 
it necessary ; to coin silver, and to accept 
the payment of foreign debts in silver on 
terms that amount to a 30 per cent reduc- 
tion. At the same time, it is stated on good 
authority, the President will exercise 
strict inflation control. In support of this 
it is further declared that by cutting 
$1,000,000,000 out of government expen- 
ditures the new budget has been brought 
within $120,000,000 of a balance despite 
still diminishing revenues. {On the ques- 
tion of new railroad legislation, President 
Roosevelt on May 4 sent a message to 
Congress in which he stated that he be- 
lieved that three emergency steps should 
be taken by the body then in session. “I 
recommend,” he said, ‘‘the repeal of the 
recapture provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission act; that railway 
holding companies should be placed defi- 
nitely under the regulation and control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that as a temporary emergency 
measure there should be created a Federal 
coordinator of transportation who, work- 
ing with groups of railroads, will be able 
to encourage, promote, or require action 
on the part of carriers, in order to avoid 
duplication of service, prevent waste, and 
encourage financial reorganizations.” 
‘The conversations between the Presi- 
dent and leading foreign statesmen, in- 


vited to Washington by Mr. Roosevelt as 
a preliminary to the World Economic Con- 
ference, were continued after Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald, of Great Brit- 
ain, and M. Edouard Herriot, of France, 
had been the first to visit the White House 
and placed their respective problems be- 
fore the Chief Executive of the American 
Commonwealth. Both statesmen on their 
departure for home expressed themselves 
as greatly President 
Roosevelt’s grasp of foreign affairs. As 
for the effect of these conversations, M. 
Herriot declared that “the Government 
of the United States and the French Gov- 
ernment have been able already to an- 
nounce their full agreement in regard to 
the necessity for a prompt meeting of the 
World Economic Conference, the object 


impressed with 


of which must be to bring about a rapid 
revival of world activity and the raising 
of world prices by diminishing all sorts 
of impediments to international com- 
merce, such as tariffs, quotas, and ex- 
change restrictions.” {| The joint state- 
ment issued by the President and Premier 
MacDonald was no less explicit in show- 
ing that both countries were working to- 
wards an identical end. In particular 
it was the question of better monetary 
conditions that was emphasized in the 
statement. ‘““We must when circumstances 
permit,” it said, “reestablish an interna- 
tional monetary standard which will op- 
perate successfully without depressing 
prices and avoid the repetition of the mis- 
takes which have produced such disas- 
trous results in the past.” {| Speaking 
before the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, on May 2, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull denounced 
the policy of economic isolation which, 
he said, had deprived the United States 
since 1920 of its opportunity to enjoy 
“the greatest commercial and _ financial 
expansion of all time.’’ Mr. Hull said that 
each nation by itself could to a moderate 
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extent restore business conditions by the 
adoption of sound internal policies in the 
realm of finance and general economics. 
The administration, he declared, is not 
offering a policy of extreme economic 
internationalism but is proposing a “‘sane, 
practical middle course.” 


fh SWEDEN 


{| Sweden has now completed 

arrangements for participa- 

tion in the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. The Swedish pavilion is built after 
plans by Karl M. Bengtsson, a Gothen- 
burg architect, who arrived in Chicago 
before Easter. The design is function- 
alistic, recalling the style of the Stock- 
holm Exposition in 1930, as well .as the 
Swedish pavilion at the Paris Exposition 
of Modern Decorative Arts in Paris, 
1925. The colors will be pale yellow with 
the trimming in stainless steel while the 
foundation will be black. The principal 
exhibits consist of modern Swedish in- 
dustrial art, such as glass, ceramics, and 
furniture, as well as pewter and silver- 
ware, about thirty Swedish firms being 
included. To represent Swedish architec- 
ture there will be a model of the Stock- 
holm City Hall, accurate in every detail, 
even to the chimes in the tower, which 
play a medieval tune every hour. There 
will also be an information bureau for 
travel and trade. The principal interior 
decoration of the pavilion will be a huge 
animated map of Sweden and the United 
States in red, yellow, blue, and silver, by 
Kurt Jungstedt, who painted the New 
York and Stockholm skyline for the 
smoking room of the Kungsholm. In the 
courtyard in front of the pavilion there 
will be set up sculptures by Carl Milles. 
The Swedish pavilion is located on the 
main thoroughfare of the Exposition next 
to the Hall of Science. { The President 
has nominated Laurence A. Steinhardt as 
Minister to Sweden. The new envoy was 
born in New York in 1892. He studied at 
Columbia University Law School, grad- 
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uating in 1915, and served in the army 
during the War. After his discharge he 
became a partner in the well known lay 
firm of Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Mar- 
shal. He is generally regarded as a trial 
lawyer of exceptional ability. In recent 
years he has become an authority on 
economics, financial, and _ international 
affairs, and is the author of various 
articles on subjects as diversified as 
“Medical Jurisprudence” and ‘The Legal 
Status of the Trade Unions.” The new 
envoy has traveled extensively, speaks 
German and French fluently, has repre- 
sented many important clients, and has 
served as a director of a large number 
of charities and industrial enterprises. 
1A number of international congresses 
will be held Stockholm this summer, 
attracting more than three thousand vis- 
itors from many countries. Of the gather- 
ings the World Power Conference, sched- 
uled for June 26 to July 10, will be the 
largest, with more than one thousand at- 
tending. The meetings will be held in the 
Riksdag building under the presidency 
of Axel F. 
sellor, and the delegates will have an 
opportunity to inspect many of Sweden's 
most important industrial works, electri- 
fied railroads, ete. {On June 26 the In- 
ternational Council of Women will open 


Enstrém, commercial coun- 


its executive congress in the presence of 
the Swedish Crown Princess Louise, and 
with Lady Aberdeen presiding. Four hun- 
dred delegates will attend the meetings 
which will be held in the new Concert 
Hall. Addresses will be delivered on un- 
employment and kindred subjects. {From 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland 
some four hundred delegates of the Scan- 
dinavian Surgical Society will gather in 
Stockholm for a congress beginning June 
27. A number of lectures will be given in 
connection with the meeting, and several 
of Stockholm’s hospitals will be visited. 
{| About five hundred delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the Northern Church 


.Musie Congress, which begins in May. 
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DENMARK 


{| Now that the decision in 

the Denmark-Norway con- 

troversy over East Green- 
land has been rendered by The Hague 
Court, and in favor of Danish sovereignty, 
there are signs which point to a more 
clearly defined relationship between the 
two governments. The exchange of mes- 
sages between King Christian and King 
Haakon, independent as they were of 
each other, may be taken as foreshadow- 
ing a condition where the past no longer 
plays a part in the Greenland issue. “I 
understand Norway's disappointment at 
the decision of the Court,” King Chris- 
tian’s telegram read, “but forgetting what 
has gone before, I have confidence in co- 
operation between Norway and Denmark 
for the benefit of the feeling of fellowship 
in Seandinavia.”” {In the Danish Rigs- 
dag, Premier Stauning, after reading the 
decision of The Hague Court, gave assur- 
ance that everything would be done to 
give Norwegian interests in Greenland 
adequate protection, and he added that 
“we will not treat the brother nation in a 
niggardly fashion.” "1 It is taken as a 
good omen for a continuation of Seandi- 
navian cooperation that the moment Pres- 
ident Adatchi, of the Court, had finished 
reading the decision, attorneys and others 
representing the two nations shook hands 
cordially as if a load had been lifted from 
their shoulders. It had been the twenty- 
sixth session of the Court, and the Green- 
land case was the most important issue 
that had come before that body up to the 
time of the decision. It was no easy task 
for President Adatchi to read the deci- 
sion, considering that it took two hours 
and a half and that he had to employ a 
foreign language. |The Swedish news- 
papers commented freely on the decision 
and considered it a good thing that the 
matter was now out of the way. The Géte- 
borg Handels och Sjéfartstidning wrote 
that in view of the critical situation in 
Europe at the present time it was essen- 
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tial that Scandinavia should make com- 
mon cause, exactly as was the case during 
the World War, and it was fortunate 
therefore that the Greenland issue no 
longer remained as an irritating question. 
{Considerable apprehension is felt in 
Denmark over the situation at the Ger- 
man border in Slesvig. There have been a 
number of manifestos by Nazi leaders in 
Slesvig-Holstein who advocate a German 
advance across the frontier in order to 
regain what Germany lost as a result of 
the War. Three German National So- 
cialist organizations have been formed 
in Haderslev, Aabenraa, and Ténder with 
the avowed intention of working for the 
return of North Slesvig from Denmark. 
The Danish Slesvig leader, H. P. Hans- 
sen, in calling attention to the seriousness 
of the situation, wrote in Heimdal : “Den- 
mark is a free country. In no land do the 
officials have greater freedom, but it is 
time that German-minded Danish officials 
in Slesvig are made to understand that 
they have gone too far when they join in 
the agitation for the forming of National 
Socialist groups in North Slesvig.” It is 
expected that, if the Nazi agitation con- 
tinues, representations will be made by 
the Danish Government to the Hitler 
Government at Berlin. {| No appointment 
by the United States of a diplomatic rep- 
resentative to Denmark has ever met with 
greater satisfaction than the selection of 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen for that post. 
Mrs. Owen is no stranger to Denmark. 
She declares that she loves the country of 
Hans Christian Andersen which she vis- 
ited a few years ago together with her 
son and daughter. It will also be recalled 
that Mrs. Owen spoke at the Fourth of 
July celebration at Rebild Park. She be- 
came acquainted with Danish-Americans 
in considerable numbers in her native 
Nebraska, and she has visited the town of 
Danebrog in that State, where the popu- 
lation is of Danish descent, and many 
Danish customs are retained both as 
regards architecture and living condi- 
tions. Danish women consider it a compli- 
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Underwood 
Ruru Bryan Owen 


ment that the United States chose Den- 
mark as the country where its first woman 
Minister is sent. The distinguished 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan is 
herself an orator, and has held a foremost 
position as an advocate of women’s rights 
in business and politics. 


NORWAY 


{1 On April 8 the Norwegian 

Cabinet adopted a_ royal 

resolution which terminated 
Norway’s occupation of Eirik Raude’s 
Land in East Greenland in accordance 
with the decision handed down by the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. Thus was brought to an end the 
administrative and judicial systems which 
Norway had established in the narrow 
stretch of land that became the bone of 
contention countries. 
The order ‘given by the Government’s 


between the two 
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decree affected five persons—Helge Ing- 
stad, sheriff of Eirik Raude’s Land, and 
four trappers in whom police authority 


had been vested. Two days later Prime 
Minister J. L. Mowinckel addressed a 
public gathering at Bergen. Touching 
on the Greenland case, Mr. Mowinckel 
stated that it was pleasing to observe the 
loyalty with which the Norwegian people 
and its press had accepted the decision 
in the Greenland controversy. Greenland 
is still open to Norwegian initiative, Mr. 
Mowinckel said, and there is no objection 
to Norwegian enterprise which will be un- 
dertaken in the interest of all concerned. 
{'On April 28 the Norwegian Govern- 
ment had another controversial occupa- 
tion on its hands, this time of a strictly 
“inside” nature. Mr. Birger Jacobsen, a 
citizen of Norway, on that day appeared 
in the Supreme Court in defense of his 
claim to a vast part of the Arctic island 
of Jan Mayen which, he claims, he per- 
sonally occupied in proper fashion sev- 
eral after Mr. 
Jacobsen had claimed the disputed stretch 
of land, it was occupied by a Mr. Ekeroll 


years ago. Some time 


in the name of the King of Norway, and 
a meteorological station was erected. Mr. 
Jacobsen held that his claims had been 
violated by the Norwegian State. In a 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court May 4 the justices sided with Bir- 
ger Jacobsen. His claims were upheld, 
the Norwegian Government’s “occupa- 
tion” was ruled illegal, and Mr. Jacob- 
2,000 kroner for 
damages. {| Captain Hjalmar Riiser-Lar- 
sen, whose ill-fated Antarctic expedition 


sen was awarded 


has been reported in an earlier issue of 
the Review, arrived in Oslo April 25. In 
a statement to the press, the explorer 
made it known that he is contemplating 
another Antarctic expedition in the fall. 
Captain Riiser-Larsen hopes to obtain a 
special ship in which he will sail to the 
intended base of the dash across the Ant- 
arctic. 1On January 7 two Norwegian 
fliers, Omsted and Aagenes, took off from 
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Hendon Field near London in an effort 
to fy over the North Sea to Norway. 
No word was heard from the two men, 
and after a few days hope of their return 
was given up. On April 25 the German 
Civil Aeronautics Bureau reported that it 
had found part of an aeroplane which. on 
due inspection, proved to be that of the 
missing Norwegian fliers. Four days later 
the body of Omsted was found at sea. 
€ Two brothers, Hans and Harald Ham- 
ran, recently set out from Norway in a 
24-foot sloop for the United States. Re- 
ports from England now state that their 
little craft T’rade Wind has safely reached 
Falmouth. The two young men intend to 
sail their boat all the way to Chicago, 
hoping they will be able to reach that city 
in time for Norway Day at the World’s 
Fair, June 20. { The town of Aalesund, 
with its population of 18,500 celebrated 
its eighty-fifth anniversary on April 13. 
The growth of this thriving town is, to 
a marked extent, identified with the ex- 
pansion of the Norwegian fishing indus- 
try. At the time of its founding its inhab- 
itants subsisted on fishing; its fishing 
feet grew rapidly, bringing wealth to the 
town; in 1932 the exports of fish from 
Aalesund were valued at some 28,000,000 
kroner. The small fishing boats of the last 
century have been replaced by larger 
vessels propelled by steam or motor. No 
longer do the people of Aalesund confine 
their activities to the ancient fishing 
grounds in the Borgund Fjord, but have 
extended their domain to the deep sea off 
western Norway. Huge vessels go each 
year to the icy waters of the White Sea, 
and fishing expeditions of international 
dimensions are fitted out every season 
for the banks in Davis Strait. The riches 
which the sea yielded have transformed 
the old fishing hamlet into a modern city 
of concrete and stone. The town has be- 
come a center of production, where goods 
are manufactured and shipped to all parts 
of the world. 
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The Norwegian Hospital 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Nor- 
wegian Hospital in Brooklyn, recently 
celebrated, made evident the unique posi- 
tion which this institution occupies in the 
estimation of its friends and supporters 
both here and in Norway. It was founded 
by a deaconess, Sister Elisabeth, chiefly 
to help the sailors and other Norwegians 
who were ill and stranded in a foreign 
country. The Deaconesses’ Home is still 
a part of the hospital and has set its 
stamp upon it. From a small beginning 
the hospital has grown into the largest 
institution of its kind founded by Nor- 
wegian immigrants in America, and it has 
had the support also of other Brooklyn 
citizens not of Norwegian descent. 

The various festivities which marked 
the anniversary culminated, April 24, in 
a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
which was attended by about a thousand 
people. Among the speakers were the 
Norwegian Minister to Washington, H. 
H. Bachke, and the Right Reverend J. A. 
Aasgaard, president of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America. The official 
delegates from Norway were former Min- 
ister of Church and Education Nils 
Tredal; the Reverend Vilhelm Vilhelm-., 
sen, secretary general of the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Mission; and the Reverend H. 
E. Riddervold, rector of the Deaconess 
Mother House in Oslo. The toastmaster 
of the evening was Mr. A. N. Rygg, presi- 
dent of the board of managers of the Nor- 
wegian Home 
and Hospital. Among those at the speak- 
ers’ table were Head Sister Lina Brechlin 
and 


Lutheran Deaconesses’ 


visiting deaconesses representing 


their several institutions. 


Scandinavians at the Chicago Exposition 
Day at 
A Century of Progress Exposition, when 


June 19 will be Sweden’s 
it is expected that a large number of 
Swedish-Americans will meet with those 
coming from the homeland. Vice-presi- 
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dents have been appointed from the vari- 
ous States of the Union. 

June 20 will be Norway’s Day. The 
festivities will take color from the visit 
of the training-ship Sérlandet whose 
cadets will lead the parade. 

June 21 will be Denmark’s Day. An 
elaborate program is being worked out 
for the occasion. The Danish Minister to 
Washington, Otto Wadsted, will speak. 
Prime Minister Stauning, who was ex- 
pected for the occasion, is not coming. 
A Tribute to Erland Nordenskiéld 

In the January-March number of the 
American Anthropologist Robert H. 
Lowie writes a tribute to the Swedish 
scientist Erland Nordenskiéld who died 
in July last vear. Dr. Nordenskiéld was 
a world authority on the South American 
Indians and had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the higher cultures of the 
aborigines of the New World were 
basically indigenous. In 1926 he gave a 
lecture course on South American eth- 
nography at the University of California 
and organized field trips with his grad- 
uate students for the study of North 
American archeology. Mr. Lowie con- 
cludes by saying that Nordenskiéld’s 
methodical and conscientious research 
work and his sympathetic approach to the 
natives “have become the heritage of a 
school. Its leader has an assured niche in 
the history of Americanist research and 
in the regard of those who knew him.” 


The Work of David Edstré6m 

The sculptor David Edstrém, though 
he was born in Sweden and returned to 
his native land to study art, spent his boy- 
hood in Iowa, in the city of Ottumwa, 
where he made a hard earned living by 
selling papers and by other boyish activ- 
ities. Although he has spent much time 
abroad, and now lives in Los Angeles, 
Iowa has remained in a manner his own 
State and it has now decided to honor 
him with a gallery at the State University 
in Iowa City. 


A Boys’ Tour to Sweden 

The Swedish State Railways and the 
Swedish American Line are cooperating 
in organizing a tour for boys under the 
leadership of Mr. Robert Carver French. 
head-master of the Silver Bay School for 
Boys at Lake George. The group will sail 
on the Gripsholm, July 3, and return on 
the Kungsholm September 9. About a 
month will be spent in a summer camp at 
Lake Siljan with short excursions to other 
points in Dalecarlia. The rest of the time 
will be devoted to traveling in the south- 
ern and central part of Sweden with a 
few days each in the capitals of Norway 
and Denmark. 


An Icelandic Painter 

The Review has received an announce- 
ment of an exhibition of paintings of Ice- 
land by Kristjan H. Magnusson, shown 
in the Worcester Art Museum from April 
15 to May 15. The artist, who is now 
thirty years old, was born in Iceland, 
studied art at the Massachusetts School 
of Art, and then returned to his native 
land where he is now living. He has ex- 
hibited several times in this country and 
also in London and Stockholm. The pic- 
tures shown at the Worcester Art Museum 
are of Icelandic subjects and are highly 
praised for their freshness and vigor and 
the freedom of spirit which they breathe. 


Strindberg Abroad 

The interest abroad in August Strind- 
berg, Sweden’s greatest dramatist of 
modern time, continues unabated. Thus a 
new biography by Joan Bulman, called 
Strindberg and Shakespeare, has ap- 
peared in London, and another study, 
written in Flemish by Piet Schepens, has 
just been published in Belgium. A Danish 
author, Vagn Borge, is now working on a 
book on Strindberg’s dramas. In Ham- 


burg and at the University of Michigan, 


Strindberg’s plays have been used as a 
subject for doctors’ theses. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 

The regular spring meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation was 
held at 116 East 64th Street on Saturday, 
May 6. There was a luncheon preceding 
the meeting at which Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, the American Minister to 
Denmark, the Consul General of Sweden, 
Mr. Olof H. Lamm, Mrs. Henry Goddard 
Leach, and Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen 
were present as guests of the Trustees. 
Mrs. Owen, in her reply to the congratu- 
lations of the Trustees as expressed by 
Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, President 
of the Foundation, said that it gave her 
the greatest pleasure to return in an ofh- 
cial capacity to Denmark, where she had 
recently spent such a happy summer 
with her children. She complimented the 
Foundation upon its work and said she 
hoped to cooperate with it in every way. 
Mrs. Owen has already begun to study 


Danish in preparation for her new posi- 
tion. 


new 


At the business meeting after the 
luncheon, Lincoln Ellsworth, scientist 
and explorer and close associate of Roald 
Amundsen, was unanimously elected a 
life Trustee of the Foundation. 

Professor William Hovgaard, Chair- 
man of the Applications Committee, an- 
nounced that only two American Fellows 
had been chosen for study in the Scandi- 


navian countries because of a decrease in 
the funds available. His report was ac- 
cepted by the Trustees. The 
appointed are: 

To Sweden, Carl Williams Borgmann, 
appointed for the study of metallurgy. 
Age 27. B.Se., 1927; C.E., 
1931; University of Colorado. Candidate 
for Ph.D., Cambridge University, 1933. 
For three years Mr. Borgmann was a 
member of the technical staff of The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, and during this 
period published several technical papers 
on his experiments. He is to work with 
Dr. Benedicks, director of The Metallo- 
grafiska Institutet in Stockholm. 

To Denmark, Raymond Charles Bacon, 
appointed for the study of chemistry. Age 
25. Unmarried. B.S., 1930, Princeton 
University. Candidate for Ph.D., 1933, 
at Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Mr. Bacon plans to do research work 
under the direction of Professor Niels 
Bjerrum at Copenhagen. 

Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
nine Fellows for study in the United 
States: Lenah Elgstrém-Collijn, 
Arne Muntzing Svalévy, Yngve Ohman, 
Harry Séderman, Tore Rilton, Marta 
Nordin, Olof Herneryd, Ralf Thorburn, 
Marta Widen. 


Fellows 


Married. 


Anna 
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To Study American Literature 

Anna Lenah Elgstrom, who is the latest 
recipient of the Zorn Fellowship from 
Sweden, will study modern American lit- 
erature. She is herself a 
writer of fiction with numerous novels 
and books of short stories to her credit. 
Some years ago she visited this country 
together with her husband, Mr. Gustav 
Collijn, and in collaboration with him 
wrote U.S.A. Liv och Teater. Interest in 
American plays, novels, and poetry has 
been growing in Sweden of late and was 
of course greatly stimulated by the award 
of the Nobel 
Sinclair Lewis. 


well known 


Prize in Literature to 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Ivar Elvers, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on April 11. While in the United States, 
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Mr. Elvers will pursue biological studies 


at the Universities of Minnesota and 


California. 
Professor Ivar Waller, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, accompanied 


by Mrs. Waller, arrived in New York on 
April 16. Professor Waller will carry 
on research in physics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Kjell Héyer, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, arrived in New 
York on May 2. Mr. Hoyer immediately 
entered the student course at the National 
City Bank where he will study for one 
year. 

Mr. Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, who has been 
enrolled in the student banking course at 
the Bank of America in San Francisco, 
sailed for home on April 21. 


Aksel Gorgens, 


Photograph by Grinnell-W olf 
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Photograph by Grinnell-Wolf 


Ture Enrrance Hay wirn THorvarpsen’s GANYMEDE AND THE EAGLE 


In the Office of the Foundation 

Since the Foundation has been estab- 
lished in its own home, it has been pos- 
sible to gather here a limited number of 
works by Scandinavian artists. Some 
years ago our Trustee Mr. Charles S. 
Haight presented the Foundation with an 
original work by the great Thorvaldsen, 
“Ganymede and the Eagle” in marble. 
As it was impossible to house this statue 
properly in our old office, it was loaned to 
the Brooklyn Museum, but has now been 
brought home and placed in the entrance 
hall in the Foundation’s office. 


Two paintings, one by Karl Nordstrém 
and one by Thorolf Holmboe have been 
loaned by Mrs. Leach and hung in the 
hall. 

A painting by Birger Sandzén hangs 
over the mantel in the library and several 
of his lithographs, all presented by the 
artist, decorate the editorial office of the 
REVIEW. 


The New York Chapter 

The regular monthly Club Night of the 
New York Chapter was held on Friday 
evening, April 7, at the American Mu- 
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seum of Natural History. The evening was 
arranged through the courtesy of Dr. 
Clyde Fisher, curator of astronomy at the 
museum. A travel film of the Gobi Desert 
was shown, and later guides conducted 
parties through the museum. The hosts 
of the evening were Miss Margit Hjérne- 
vik and Dr. C. Gunnar Molin. 

The Annual Meeting of the Chapter 
was held on the evening of May 1, at the 
office of the Foundation, 116 East 64th 
Street. Reports of the Treasurer and 
other officers and of the Chairman of the 
Social Committee were presented at this 
time. The Nominations Committee had 
prepared a panel of officers to serve for 
the coming year. The following were 
unanimously elected: 

President, Mr. Eric A. Lof; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, Mr. 
Sigurd J. Arnesen, Mr. Robert H. Holst; 
Secretary, Mr. Rolf T. Michelsen; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Christian de Neergaard; As- 
sistant Treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Breivogel; 
Chairman of Social Committee, Mrs. Ras- 
mus M. Michelsen; Chairman of Advi- 
sory Committee, Dr. C. Gunnar Molin; 
Chairman of Membership Committee, Mr. 
Ditlev O. Hést; Chairman of Publicity 
Committee, Miss Margit Hjérnevik; 
Chairman of Students Committee, Mrs. 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck; Chairman of His- 
tory and Archives Committee, Mrs. An- 
drew J. Riis; ea officio, all Committees, 
Mr. Neilson Abeel. 

On the evening of Saturday, May 6, the 
Chapter gave a dinner dance on board the 
M.S. Kungsholm of the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line for the benefit of the Fellowship 
Fund of the Foundation. Over two hun- 
dred guests were present. The dining 


saloon and main lounge were charmingly 


decorated by the committee on arrange- 
ments of which Mrs. G. Hilmer Lundbeck 
was chairman. Dr. C. Gunnar Molin had 
charge of the difficult matter of ticket 
distribution. The Chapter is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the party. 
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Club Activities 

More and more clubs in various States 
are devoting a large part of their pro- 
grams to the study of Scandinavian lit- 
erature and culture in general. 

Among them may be mentioned the 
Woman’s Club of Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey, which has its own beautiful club 
building and a large membership en- 
abling it to carry on many activities. The 
department of literature has devoted the 
past two years to a very thorough study 
which goes back as far as The Poetic 
Edda and includes works by Holberg, 
Tegnér, Fredrika Bremer, Bjérnson, J. P. 
Hamsun, Jonas Lie, Selma 
Undset, 
Sigfrid Siewertz, Bojer, Duun, and many 
others. On March 20 the editor of the 
Review gave a lecture on the plays of 


Jacobsen, 


Lagerlof, Sigrid Heidenstam, 


Ibsen to the departments of literature and 
the drama. 

The Galesburg Fortnightly Club in 
Galesburg, Illinois, devoted the season 
1931-32 to “Scandinavia to the Thir- 
teenth Century,” and the season 1932-33 
to “Scandinavia from the Thirteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century.” The programs 
of this club dealt largely with the history 
of the Scandinavians. 

The Woman’s Club in Xenia, Ohio, is 
giving this year to the study of Scandina- 
vian culture. The programs are very 
varied and include travelogues, music, and 
discussions of literature. 

In the Woman’s Club of Larchmont, 
New York, the music department studied 
through the past 
winter and ended with a festival in April. 
The educational 


Scandinavian music 


department — studied 
adult education, and at the February 
meeting Professor Signe E. Hagelthorn 
addressed the club on adult education in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The Sesame Club in Plainfield, New 


Jersey, arranged last February an exhibi 


tion of Scandinavian fine and applied art, 
including, besides paintings, china, glass, 


silver, copper, wood carving, and textiles. 
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THE REVIEW AND 
It is a pleasure to see that all the clubs 
noted have made use of the publications 
of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, both the books and the Review, and 
that in many Information 


Bureau has assisted in planning the pro- 


eases our 
grams. 


In Boston 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
American-Seandinavian Forum was held 
at Phillips Brooks House, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on Friday evening, April 28. A 
lecture recital, “An Hour With Grieg,” 
Mathilde Thomsen 
Ward, lyric soprano, accompanied by 


was presented by 


Mona Howard. 


THE REVIEW AND 


From the Prime Minister of Norway 
the Review has received the following 
correction, to which we gladly give space: 

“Under the title ‘Norway’ page 240 in 
your issue of April 1933 I find mentioned 
that I, before forming the new Norwegian 
Government, ‘approached the leaders of 
the Labor party desirous of appointing 
some representatives of that party to the 
Cabinet.’ 

“This is not correct. The truth is that 
I approached the leaders of all our four 
political inviting 
them to form a coalition-government con- 


parties, also Labor, 
sisting of representatives of all the par- 
ties. This stranded, however, on the Labor 
party refusing to take part in any coali- 
tion. I consequently formed a pure Lib- 
eral government. 
“Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “Jon. Lupw. MowincKkEL, 
“Prime Minister 
“Oslo, April 18th, 1933.” 


fee CONTRILUTORS 


Vigeland Glass Bought 
by Brooklyn Museum 


The Brooklyn Museum has purchased 
two panels of stained glass by the Nor- 
wegian artist Emanuel Vigeland and his 
son, Per Vigeland, which formed part of 
the exhibition of his work arranged by 
the Foundation in New York three years 
ago. After the exhibition was over Mr. 
Vigeland left a number of glass panels in 
the safekeeping of the Foundation and it 
was from these that the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum made their choice. Further orders 
for Mr. Vigeland’s work will be taken by 


the Foundation. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


C. W. Rubenson distinguished himself 
in 1907 by climbing Kabru in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, attaining a height of 
23,900 feet, then the 


reached by anyone. He has also done some 


greatest height 
mountaineering in Kashmir and has writ- 
ten a book about his experiences. He is a 
.. Amandus Johnson 


is well known for his historical books on 


resident of Oslo. . 


the Swedes in America and for his ener- 
getic work in behalf of the John Morton 
Memorial Museum in Philadelphia which 


owes its existence to his initiative. . . 


Arne Moden, who writes on the open 


air museums of Sweden, is himself en- 
gaged in the care of the museum at Karl- 
stad in Viarmland. Fredrik Chr. 
Wildhagen is a lecturer especially on 
historical subjects and is attached to the 
Radio at Oslo... . Julius Clausen’s let- 
ters on new Danish books are a regular 


feature of the Review. 
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The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immi- 
gration, by George M. Stephenson. The 
University of Minnesota Press. 1932. Price 
$4.50. 

With true understanding of the Swedish 
character, Professor Stephenson has portrayed 
the religious influences behind and in Swedish 
emigration to the United States. Carefully 
he has hewn to the line, and restricted himself 
to the subject in hand, rarely indulging in 
comparisons with other national groups, or 
dealing with non-religious factors. 

Starting with the conviction that religious 
conditions in Sweden made one of the impor- 
tant reasons for the great emigration of the 
nineteenth century, his first step is an expo- 
sition of the formalism, worldliness, and in- 
difference of the Swedish State Church one 
hundred years ago. In Luther’s day such con- 
ditions had brought a_ revolution. In the 
1844)’s in Sweden they brought the widespread 
ldsare movement through which man sought 
to understand God independently of the 
clergy. In Stockholm the great revival move- 
ment was stimulated by the English Methodist, 
George Scott, and was developed and widely 
spread by such leaders as Fjellstedt, Rosenius, 
and Ahnfelt. Inevitably, separatistic tenden- 
cies grew. Repression and persecution became 
the weapons of intolerance, but failed to 
stay the movement. From its center in Sma- 
land the new Protestantism sent its mission- 
aries and its ideas throughout Sweden. Most 
spectacular and most tragic of the cults which 
sprang from this attack on Lutheranism and 
Statism was that of Eric Janson. He and 
fifteen hundred followers, driven from Sweden 
by persecution, founded the New Jerusalem 
at Bishop Hill, Illinois. 

In few cases can the results of persecution 
be seen as clearly in emigration, as with the 
Jansonists, although, as Mr. Stephenson says: 

“Sweden was saddled with an archaic polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical system, which bred sepa- 
ratism, dissension, strife, tumult, mass meet- 
ings, pietism, and agnosticism and magnified 
America in the minds of thousands of her sons 
and daughters as the ‘Land of Canaan,’ where 
there were not only material blessings but 
where churches, society, laws, and customs 
were incentives to a closer walk with God.” 

The emigrants had no love for the archaic 
system of the mother country. In some of them 
the desire for freedom of religious expression 
was a dominant motive for migration; in many 
it was a contributory factor—as witnessed by 
the arguments of steamship agents and by the 
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so-called “America-letters” of the emigrants 
which were given publicity in Sweden. On the 
other hand, “the mass of the immigrants were 
nominal Lutherans, with a leaven of pietists” 
(p. 209). In this country, after a “companion- 
ate” alliance with liberal Lutheranism, the 
Swedish group formed its own Augustana 
Synod wherein the tenets of the old faith were 
preserved to a large extent. The Episcopalians 
made a strong bid for Swedish support, and 
the Methodists and Baptists worked hard for 
converts. At last the Mission Covenant gave 
the orthodox Lutherans real competition, and 
developed a strong group. Nevertheless, the 
great majority of Swedish immigrants re- 
mained aloof from all church connections 
which shows a disgust with the religious situa- 
tion in Sweden but also an indifference indiea- 
tive that this majority did not emigrate for 
religious reasons. 

Later emigration may have been affected 
to some degree by the amelioration of the 
religious laws in Sweden. Partly by this means 
an attempt was made to retain the robust 
manhood which was seeking release and op- 
portunity in America. But it was too late, the 
tide could not be stemmed. Sweden has even 
failed in the attempt to keep her grandsons 
in touch with their magnificent cultural heri- 
tage: such institutions as Augustana College 
and the University of Minnesota attract piti- 
fully small classes in Scandinavian literature 
and history. Perhaps this is because the 
Swedes too often have a feeling of shame at 
the very name “Swede,” exaggerating a ten- 
dency noticeable in the mother country to do 
homage to things foreign, and depreciate 
things Swedish. 

The best-written chapters in the book are 
the latter ones, tracing the history of the 
Augustana Synod with a skilful interweaving 
of colorful details and general trends. Here is 
shown how the various religious groups went 
wild with the “college fever,” but succeeded 
nevertheless in establishing a few outstanding 
schools such as Augustana and Lindsborg. 
Here is described with sympathy and insight 
the Augustana Synod pastor, Puritanical, 
pietistic, wrestling with the indifference of 
the new immigrants. And, finally, the losing 
struggle for the retention of Swedish in the 
churches. 

This religious history of a_ transplanted 
population is written by a man intimately ac- 
quainted with the events, the problems, and 
the personalities of which he writes, yet able 
to hold himself aloof from partisanship. It is 
written at a time of change, while the old order 
is clearly discernible, and while a new order 
is being formulated to meet the needs of a 
generation thoroughly American, and more 
and more mixed with non-Swedish stock. The 
exhaustive bibliography is valuable; the de- 
tailed scholarly narrative is an interesting 
chapter in the development of modern 
America. 

Frankuin D. Scort 
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FICTION 


The Long Journey, by Johannes V. Jen- 
sen. Translated by A. G. Chater. Knopf. 
1933. Price $2.45. 

The Fall of the King, by Johannes V. 

Jensen. Translated by P. D. Federspiel and 
Patrick Kirwan. Henry Holt. 1933. Price 
$2.50. 
' Johannes V. Jensen was the object of much 
homage in Scandinavia when he celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday last January. The simulta- 
neous publication in English of his two key 
works gives reason to hope that this great 
writer, without doubt the most original genius 
in present-day Danish literature, is in a way 
to becoming appreciated here as well. The 
Fall of the King now appears for the first time 
in English. The Long Journey, which has been 
available only in part, is published with all its 
six books in one convenient and not too bulky 
volume at a moderate price. 

The Long Journey tells the story of the 
Northern races, not as they developed into 
nations at home, but as they went out to 
seek new homes or adventures, when they 
intertwined their own sturdy fiber with other 
races and set their stamp on distant countries. 
The story is told in a series of flashes, each 
revealing one of those primitive heroes who, 
by some feat or achievement or invention, ad- 
vanced the race perhaps a thousand years. 
There is Fyr who steals fire from a volcano. 
Then Carl, the ancestor of the Scandinavians, 
learns to conquer the cold and live on the ice. 
He loses an eye in a fight with a bear and be- 
comes the prototype of Odin. His descendant, 
White Bear, invents the wheel and becomes 
the prototype of Thor with his chariot. White 
Bear also invents the ship. His son Wolf tames 
the horse. He marries a slant-eyed girl south 
of the Baltic and becomes the ancestor of the 
people on the steppes. 

Some of the Northerners recross the Baltic 
to Sweden, where the cradle of the race stood, 
and we find them in Sjelland, then in Jutland. 
From Himmerland in Jutland the ill-fated 
Cimbrians went out as the vanguard of the 
Migration of Nations, only to be almost anni- 
hilated by the Roman legions under Marius. 
Yet some survived, though only as thralls or 
gladiators. And they had opened the gates for 
others of their race. The Northern blood 
entered into a union with that of the Medi- 
terranean peoples, and something of the rest- 
less longing of the North was reborn in Colum- 
bus, a descendant of the Langobards, a born 
sailor, a blue-eyed, red-haired giant. In the 
Northern immigrants who have tilled the 
prairies and penetrated to the Pacific coast the 
author sees the latest expression of the same 
racial longing. 

It is impossible in a review even to suggest 
the extraordinary richness of this book. The 
story of humanity is wonderfully intertwined 
with that of nature. The author’s imagination 
plays with geological epochs and world-wide 
historic movements. With subtle intuition he 


reconstructs the early life of the race, the sub- 
jugating of the earth, the creating of the home, 
the growth of family feeling. Often he pauses 
in his stride to paint a poetic picture of an 
idyl in the forest, the birth of first love, or 
the tender union of mother and child. Through 
it all wanders the figure of Norna Gest, the 
mythical man who cannot die, the incarnation 
of the soul of the race. 

The Fall of the King tells the story of the 
unhappy Christian II, who once was King of 
all three Scandinavian countries, but was 
driven out of Sweden after the Blood Bath of 
Stockholm, and afterwards deposed in Den- 
mark and Norway. Though surnamed the 
Tyrant, and justly, for his numerous capri- 
cious cruelties, Christian had the gift of attach- 
ing to himself devoted friends, especially 
among the poor and lowly. Such a one was 
Mikkel Thégersen, a Jutland lad who was 
first a mendicant student at the University of 
Copenhagen, then a mercenary soldier fighting 
in every country of Europe, and finally the 
personal attendant of the King during his im- 
prisonment in Sénderborg Castle where he 
was confined until his death. 

In the story of the unhappy king, the author 
means to draw the history of Denmark to “a 
tragic focus.” It is a vivid, forceful picture of 
a time that was full of conflict and action. 
Mingled with the crass brutality there is often 
an unsentimental pathos which moves the 
reader to sympathy. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 


The Street of the Sandalmakers, by Nis 
Petersen. Translated by Elizabeth Sprigge 
and Claude Napier. Macmillan. 1933. Price 
$2.50. 

The readers of the AmerIcAN-SCANDINA- 
vIAN Review will welcome this excellent trans- 
lation of a novel which was recommended to 
them by Mr. Julius Clausen when it appeared 
in Danish about a year ago as “the most 
remarkable book which has seen the light in 
Denmark within the last ten years.” It has 
had phenomenal sales in Denmark and _ is 
already repeating its success abroad. Such 
popularity is unusual for a long historical 
novel. It may be that a part of the secret of 
its appeal lies in a certain ominous resem- 
blance which the age of Marcus Aurelius 
bears to our own, and the peculiar feeling of 
immediacy which Mr. Petersen’s minute knowl- 
edge and brilliant powers of description enable 
him to convey. 

Disruptive forces were rampant in Antonine 
Rome. The imperial philosopher was occupied 
throughout his entire reign in repulsing bar- 
barian attacks on all sides. Within the city the 
unassimilated foreign population was destroy- 
ing the unity of Roman culture, while the 
several mystical cults brought in by these 
slaves from the East were undermining the 
old religion. Especially dangerous was that of 
Christus. The city was wracked by the plague, 
by strikes, financial depression with the failure 
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of large banking houses, unemployment, pov 
erty, and starvation. 
Nis Petersen reconstructs this pullulating sec- 
ond century metropolis with its seething pro- 
letariat in a host of varied and representative 
characters, from the old patrician, Papirius, 
with his mother, an energetic Roman matron 
of the old school, and his weak son, Marcellus, 
who finally falls a victim to the Christian 
virus, down to the motley crowd of slaves, 
beggars, street urchins, and cripples that 
swarm about the prayer house of the Galileans 
in the Street of the Sandalmakers. Nis Peter- 
sen has an extraordinary fertility in the in- 
vention of scenes, a vivid and pungent style, 
and the power of touching even the slightest 
of his characters to life. 
J. B. C. Watkins 


Susanne, by Johannes Buchholtz. Trans- 
lation by Edwin Bjérkman. Liveright. 1933. 
Price $2.50. 

The Danish edition of this novel was _ re- 
viewed for us by Julius Clausen at the time 
when it won the first prize for Denmark in 
the inter-Scandinavian novel contest of 1930, 
It would be unfair to the author to blame him 
because his book does not seem to be of prize- 
winning proportions. Susanne is a character- 
istic Buchholtz book, of slight caliber, but 
readable and entertaining. As usual with this 
author, it describes Danish provincial life and 
gives a cross section of the various elements 
that go to make up the population of the small 
town. About in the middle social stratum we 
find the estimable baker, Susanne’s father, and 
it is in this family that the sturdy everyday 
virtues are best exemplified. Susanne is not 
only pretty and charming enough to win in 
marriage the son of a millionaire shipowner 
who visits her native town in his yacht, but 
she has enough womanly strength to make a 
fair success of her marriage even when her 
husband has revealed himself as pretty much 
of a scapegrace. 


Waiting for a Ship, by Marcus Lauesen. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Knopf. 
1933. Price $2.35. 

Marcus Lauesen, a native of Aabenraa in 
Slesvig, had written several books, but without 
abandoning his business as a market gardener, 
when the novel Waiting for a Ship suddenly 
swept him into fame. Critics have not been 
lacking who have pointed out the crudities of 
the book, but the public has continued to buy 
and read it. One reason for its popularity is 
no doubt that the author is the first writer of 
note who has risen in Slesvig after the reunion 
following the World War. The book has no 
political tendency, it is merely a picture of life 
in a region once famous for its deep-sea ship- 
ping, but now living on memories and hopes. 
“And Now We're Waiting for a Ship,” is the 
literal translation of the Danish title, and the 
words epitomize the life of the old skippers 
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who find themselves leading lives of forced 
idleness on land. 

The central figure of the book is the eighty- 
six-year-old Fru Juliane Hagemeyer who 
lives in her house filled with oriental curios 
and with models of the proud ships that once 
brought them home. She seems to embody 
in herself all that made the glory of past 
generations, and the portrait of her, at once 
subtle and massive, is what gives Lauesen’s 
novel genuine distinction. 


The Boat of Longing: A Novel by O. E, 
Rdlvaag. Translated by Nora O. Solum. 
Harper's. 1933. Price $2.50. 

The original Norwegian edition of The Boat 
of Longing, entitled Langselens Baat, was not 
published in Norway as were Giants in the 
Earth, Peder Victorious, and Their Fathers’ 
God, but in Minneapolis, with the imprint of 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1921. It followed 
To Tullinger (Pure Gold), and at the time of 
its publication the literary critics pronounced 
it a great advance upon the author’s earlier 
works. 

The novel tells the story of Nils Vaag, the 
only son of fisher folk, who follows an irre- 
sistible desire to go to America to make his 
fortune, though the wrench of parting is all 
but unbearable for those concerned. This time 
it is not a tale of isolation and loneliness on 
a Dakota prairie, but an equally trying spir- 
itual loneliness amid the disappointments and 
struggles awaiting a bewildered immigrant, 
submerged in cheap rooming houses and the 
sordid tasks which earn him a living in the 
city. 

The honest and sensitive Nils, who best 
expresses himself on his violin, is hard put to 
it to write truthful but optimistic letters home, 
and when the strain becomes too great the 
letters cease. 

Jo by the Sea and Mother Anna bear it as 
long as they can, but at last Jo decides that he 
must go and see for himself how his boy is 
faring. At Ellis Island he is turned back, but 
this seeming tragedy spares him the truth and 
sends him back to Mother Anna so much 
sooner with a fanciful, and to him a truthful, 
story of the wealth and splendor which have 
come to Nils. 

In the foreword the author writes, “Through 
long association with the persons in these pic- 
tures I have learned to know and love them,” 
a statement we could not doubt when reading 
his sensitive and tender, may we not say nos- 
talgic, descriptions of Nordland and its peo- 
ple, and the ever restless sea which yields a 
hardly won livelihood, and sets its stamp on 
the folk mind. A visionary mind, ready to 
believe wild tales and supernatural legends, 
and give heed to the boat, the boat of longing, 
floating quietly in the sunlight on the far 
horizon, always in the west, and boding dis- 
aster. 


A.C. R. 
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cae time available in English. “It recaptures for us with an astonishing vividness the 
sen’s feeling of the period . . . Jensen has a great gift, a gift that fully survives transla- 
tion... He is a poet and writer of fine prose.” -The New York Times Book Review 
aA $2.50 HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY One Park Avenue, New York 
lum. i a aaah el ieee 
Boat , 
, not Son of Earth, by Howard Erickson. | Se Oe Oe He CCU E OES COS O SEU EUS OF CSS OSOUCE CES LSOOSSOOOO! 
the Dial Press. 1933. Price $2.00, | 
hers’ This is a well written, consistent, and no 
it of doubt thoroughly honest account of an un- 
wed pleasant phase of immigrant life. Tolf Luv- 
e of versen, a young Iowa farmhand of Danish 
need birth, is trying with might and main to get 
rlier away from everything Danish. There is some 
excuse for it, since his own home is singularly 
the disagreeable, and yet the only human being i 
irre- who takes a kindly interest in him is the old Scandinavian Books 
- his Danish farmer Sondergaard for whom he is 3 
; all working. Tolf has heard that in America a ; In the Original Languages and 
time young man can do anything he sets his mind J 
son to. But when he has abandoned his mother, an English Translations 
pir- insulted old Sondergaard, spent his money on 
and fine clothes and a horse and buggy in order to 
ant. win an “English” wife, he is still the same ART BOOKS, MUSIC 
the ignorant immigrant boy, despised by the : 
the “English” Americans. He decides that the ; Imported Magazines and Papers 
American idea is a delusion, returns to Son- ; 
best dergaard, marries the old man’s adopted Children’s Picture Books 
t to daughter, and lives on with his sense of frus- 
me, tration and discontent. Postal Cards, Ete. 
the Selfish and unlovable as Tolf is, one cannot 
help feeling sorry for him as for a misguided 
t as child. One wonders what would have hap- Catalogues Free on Request 
t he pened if anyone had tried to open the eyes of 
y is the rebellious Tolf and the stolid Christine to 
but the possibilities of their lives just where they ; ‘ BONNIERS 
and were, and had given them some thoughts and i 561 Third Avenue New York 
; 
; 
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tastes and interests to fill their empty minds 
with. In Denmark the Folk High Schools do 
just that for people of their kind, but in this 
enlightened land we tell a young man like 
Tolf that the only way to “better” himself 
is to get out of the place where he happens to 
belong, that the purpose of an education is 
to be a passport to a white-handed job, and 
not to enrich the individual life. TT: AOE: 


The Men of Ness, by Eric Linklater. 
Farrar § Rinehart. 1933. Price $2.00. 

Eric Linklater is a clever writer, whose 
Juan in America has been much read and com- 
mented. His latest book is a saga from the 
time of Harold Fairhair, with the scene laid in 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


Orkney and England. The book is in many 
respects well done. It reproduces the humor 
and the coarseness of the sagas, but it would 
have been more clever if the author had man- 
aged to infuse into it some of the idealism, 
the high courage, and personal honor which 
are also found in the characters of the real 
sagas. Moreover, the coarseness and brutality 
are more grating in a modern imitation 
than in the old sagas where they are natural 
and therefore seem to fade more into the 
background. 


The books reviewed in this department can be ordered 
from the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review. Write to the Book Department, 
116 East 64th Street, New York 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Swepisu GOVERNMENT 
Ai Sup ScrRapPpinG 


ASKED TO 





The Government of Sweden has been asked to 
set aside 2,800,000 kronor for the purpose of aiding 
in scrapping old Swedish vessels, and thereby im- 
proving the general shipping situation. The Swed- 
ish Board of Trade is sponsoring the movement, 
and has the cooperation of leading shipyards which 
would benefit by the elimination of obsolete ships, 
thereby relieving unemployment in the trade. The 
Viisterviks Nya Varvs Company states it has facili- 
ties for breaking up vessels up to 1,000 tons. It is 
claimed by the Mekaniske Verkstad, near Sunds- 
vall, that the vessels would have to be obtained 
gratis for the work in order to pay with the existing 
scrap metal prices. In the best cases, where the 
ship’s piping is of copper and the machinery con- 
tains a good proportion of metal parts, the yard 
might be able to pay from 1 to 5 kronor per ton. 


SCANDINAVIAN SHIPPERS AND TIE 
CominG Economic CONFERENCE 


The Scandinavian Shipping Gazette calls atten- 
tion to the importance of the coming World Eco- 
nomic Conference as it applies to shipping interests 
of the Northern countries. It declares that if some 
trade barriers are removed through the efforts of 
the conference, shipping would benefit greatly. 
Shipping men of Scandinavia are advised to agree 
upon a mutual policy to be presented to the con- 
ference, and there appears further to be an awak- 
ened interest in that combined laying-up and 
scrapping scheme which the Baltic and Interna- 
tional Maritime Conference evolved two years ago. 


NORWEGIAN SuHIPOWNERS FuNpD 
FOR SEAMEN DIstrIBUTED 


The annual distribution of the Seamen’s Fund of 
1918 of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association has 
taken place when, in accordance with the by-laws, 
69,000 kroner was sent to various old-age homes 
throughout the country. In addition 53,000 kroner 
was distributed to other organizations, for the bene- 
fit of seamen’s homes, the Norwegian Society for 
the Saving of the Shipwrecked, and the Seamen's 
Mission. The biggest sum, 213,000 kroner, was dis- 
tributed among needy seamen, and the council of 
the Norwegian Seamen’s Mission was given 5,000 
kroner for use among seamen in distress in foreign 
countries. 


CopENHAGEN CONSIDERED FOR BALTic 
AND INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CONFERENCE 


It is considered likely that the next meeting of 
the Baltic and International Conference will be 
held in the capital of Denmark. Copenhagen was 
the seat of the conference three years ago, and 
since that time many important problems have 
confronted the Scandinavian shipping world. One 
of the leading figures in the conference is A. O. 
Andersen, director of the United Steamship Com- 
pany. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





ORWAY 


DIRECT IN 7% DAYS 
“Sunlit Norway Calls” 
ee Sail by 
-BERGENSFJORD” 
or 
“STAVANGERFJORD” 


MAKE RESERVATION NOW 












SAILINGS 








1933 
From Oslo From New York 
May 23.... BERGENSFJORD ....June 7 
June 9.. STAVANGERFJORD ..June 24 
June 20.... BERGENSFJORD ....July 5 
*July 21.... BERGENSFJORD ....: Aug. § 
Aug. 12.. STAVANGERFJORD .. Aug. 26 





* Calling Halifax Westbound. 









ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES 


OFF SFASON 






CABIN 






$125.00 
TOURIST 108.00 
THIRD 90.00 





ROUND TRIP MINIMUM RATES 


OFF SEASON 





CABIN 







$232.00 
TOURIST 181.00 
THIRD 146.50 














*“STAVANGERFJORD” 


North Cape Cruise from Oslo July 8; 
Return Oslo July 21 
Hardangerfjord Cruise from Oslo July 27; 
Return Oslo August 3 
Also Sunday and week-end cruises during 
the summer 










For tull information, illustrated litera- 
ture and assistance in obtaining necessary 
documents, apply to local agents or to 


NORWEGIAN 
AMERICA LINE 


Agency. Ine. 


22 Whitehall Street, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 | 














REE RN iss oisuicdsssanasan 333 N. Michigan Ave 
DEE MT SA OPES occ cnx cunceccccs 129-131 So. 3rd St. 
RII ob cv snniicks cana nkneseende 278 Main St. 
REE on Si5staednnsbakeenitee ean 4th & Union 
UN Bh gS & |. & 6 erase 120 Market St. 





RECT BEGAN cvccccasncces Can. Natl. Steamships 
















